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Pig Crop Report Spells Danger Ahead 





ARLIER estimates calling for 

large increases in the 1958 
fall pig crop have been partially 
confirmed by the September 1 
Pig Crop Report. 

This report covers the nine 
Corn Belt states, which accounts 
for about 75% of the U.S. total. 
Sows farrowing for the June- 
August quarter were up 17%. 
The total percentage of sows far- 
rowing this fall shows a 17% in- 
crease. 

Another large increase is in 
prospect for the 1959 spring pig 
crop. Farrowing intentions for 
the December - February quarter 
are up 20%. Part of this increase 
is due to the shift to more spring 
farrowings in the winter months 
to smoothing out the seasonal 


A sharp price break next year is 
almost a certainty .. . 


Condensed from 
Western Livestock Round-Up 


pattern of farrowings. It also 
seems likely that the late spring 
crop will show an increase, but 


perhaps not quite as large as 
20%. 


After about two years of un- 
usually favorable hog-corn ratios, 
hog producers are responding 
with large increases. 


1959 Prices Substantially Lower 


It doesn’t take long to figure 
out what effect these increases 
will have on hog prices as soon 
as the “hog parade” starts to mar- 
ket early next year. A sharp price 
decline next year is almost a cer- 
tainty if farmers follow through 
with large increases in breeding 
intentions. Next spring can see 
hog prices as much as $5.00 be- 
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low last year’s level. 

The price picture for next fall 
is even more pessimistic since the 
spring pig crop is even larger 
than the fall crop. Also the time 
the spring crop is marketed co- 
incides with the seasonally heavy 
fall marketings of grass cattle and 
range lambs. 

Of course, the only indication 
we have so far as to hog market- 
ings next fall is sow farrowing 
intentions in December-February 
in nine Corn Belt states — up 
20%. Pigs born in March-May 
account for the bulk of the spring 
crop. First estimates of this in- 
formation won’t be available until 
December. If the increase in the 
1959 spring pig crop is as large as 
that indicated for the fall, farm- 
ers next fall will probably be 
selling their hogs for the lowest 
prices since the winter of 1955. 

There are some factors on the 
brighter side which could prevent 
hog prices from slipping down 
so low next fall. They are: (1) 
Farrowings may not be as heavy 
as now looks probable; (2) Along 
with the rising trend in employ- 
ment and income, demand for 
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pork can be expected to be at 
high levels; and (3) Beef prices 
next year are likely to be close 
to 1958 levels which could help 
support pork prices and also 
keep pork in a favorable com- 
petitive. position for the consum- 
er dollar. 


Rest of 1958 About the 
Same as Last Year 


For the remainder of this year, 
hog slaughter as well as prices 
will likely remain near last year’s 
levels. While the size of the early 
spring pig crop was up from year- 
earlier levels, the number of pigs 
born in March through May 
showed a small decline. There- 
fore, slaughter is not likely to 
exceed last year during the rest 
of 1958. However, prices can be 
expected to show the usual fall 
decline as seasonally heavy sup- 
plies reach market. 

Hog prices which are now 
slightly above last year will prob- 
ably drop below 1957 levels by 
the end of December. Little im- 
provement can be expected in 
prices this winter as_ usually 
occurs. 





“Water is rapidly becoming our Number One resource prob- 


lem. 


It takes nearly a ton of water to grow a pound of wheat grain 


—and three-fourths of a ton to grow a pound of clover or corn.- It 
takes 25,000 pounds of water to grow a pound of cotton — and 
15,000 pounds of water to produce the grain to make a pound of 


beef. 


Irrigation needs are growing. Although only a fraction of 


our cropland suitable for it is now under irrigation, the practice is 


spreading across the nation.” 





—Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

















Why Those 
Scouted 





E South is dead serious 

about boosting its produc- 
tion of pork, beef, chicken and 
eggs. 

That was plenty obvious as I 
followed 158 North Carolinians 
on their tour of some of Iowa’s 
best farms last summer. 


It cost these farmers, bankers, 
county agents and college special- 
ists $180 apiece for the 2,600- 
mile airplane and bus trip. So, 
this was no joy ride. They asked 
pin-point questions, whipped out 
notebooks and cameras at a rate 
that made every step resemble a 
press conference. 


The Southerners wanted to 
know the details on how Iowans 
grow 100-bushel corn, mechanic- 
ally feed cattle to a profitable 
finish and raise nearly a fourth 
of all the hogs slaughtered in 
this country. And at week’s end, 
they told me they had gotten 
their money’s worth in ideas that 
they’ll put to work on Carolina 


Southerners 


the Corn Belt 


The Carolinians who toured lowa last 
summer made no bones about it. They 
are looking for ways to get into live- 


stock — fast... 


Condensed from Farm Journal 
Dean Wolf 


farms. 

They also let me in on why 
the South is tooling up to pro- 
duce the pork, eggs and beef that 
it now has shipped in—mostly 
from the Midwest. Several of 
them told me their goal is to pro- 
duce what the South consumes. 


But it’s not inconceivable, they 
added, that some day the South- 
east will be competing directly 
with the Midwest in supplying 
red meat to the big consumption 
centers of the East. That’s al- 
ready happening with quality 
eggs. 

“We're being forced into live- 
stock and poultry by loss of crops 
income,” declared Fate Baker 
Everett, a North Carolina farmer 
on the tour. “My cotton allot- 
ment has been cut from 600 acres 
in 1951 to 300 this year, tobacco 
from 86 to 53 and peanuts from 
450 acres to 280.” 


Everett’s answer: “Raise more 
hogs and cattle.” He started do- 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Washington Squore, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvanic 
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ing just that eight years ago, now 
raises 400 hogs and feeds out 
the calves from his 240-cow beef 
herd. His plans are to go on up 
to 900 hogs and 300 cows. 

More typical of the South- 
east’s new interest in hogs and 
cattle are the farmers who are a 
step behind Everett. They’ve al- 
ready shifted out of cotton, to- 
bacco and peanuts into corn and 
other grain sold as cash crops. 
Now they’re looking toward the 
next step: to market this grain 
through livestock. 

B. M. Lewis, for example, now 
grows 90 acres of corn on his 
200 cleared acres. That’s more 
than his 58 acres of tobacco and 
11 acres of cotton put together. 
He grows around 45 bushels of 
corn per acre, was getting 50c a 
bushel more for it than Iowa 
farmers could the week he was 
on the tour. 

“In 10 years, we'll be out of 
the cotton business,” predicts 
Bill Turner, North Carolina State 
College farm management speci- 
alist. “Our cotton allotment was 
cut 45% in five years, and a 
third of this year’s allotment is 
in the Soil Bank.” 

And that same 10-year time- 
table applies to the South’s shift 
into livestock, if the estimates 
I heard prove right. Expansion 
is coming in this order: broilers, 
eggs, hogs and cattle. 

North Carolina’s small farms 
(average size: around 70 acres) 
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put a premium on intensive op- 
erations such as hogs and poul- 
try. Duplin County, strictly a 
tobacco area with practically no- 
body in the chicken business a 
couple of years ago, will market 
15 million broilers this year. 

In 1952, North Carolina fell 
744,000 cases short of producing 
the eggs they ate. Just four years 
later, the state had a surplus of 
111,000 cases, and they say they 
have just started. No wonder 
they’re eyeing the same Eastern 
markets that Iowans are supply- 
ing with their new quality egg 
programs. 

How fast are hogs moving in 
the South? Here are two indica- 
tions: 

The Southeast now has over 
6,000 pig parlors in operation, 
each cranking out 200 to 800 
pigs annually. 

Packers are expanding their fa- 
cilities. Swift and Co. recently 
opened a new plant (annual ca- 
pacity: 200,000 to 300,000 hogs 
a year) at Wilson, N. C.. 


H. S. Taylor, who lives only 
30 miles from the new Swift 
plant, is now trying to figure out 
whether he should jump into 
hogs by setting up a 60-sow unit. 
That’s why he made the trip. 

How far the South goes into 
livestock remains to be seen. 
Wayne Corpening, agricultural 
vice president of Wachovia Bank 
which sponsored the tour, told 
me: “We’ve got the land, climate 
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and labor to move fast, if our 
farmers have the will to do it.” 


He and George Watson, a cer- 
tified seed grower, both mention- 
ed a problem that could hold the 
South’s livestock expansion down 


to a gradual growth instead of 
a boom. 





Greenland was so named by 
Eric the Red, about 985, to 
make it more attractive to pros- 
pective settlers. 





“Iowa has some absentee farm 
ownership,” said Watson, as we 
observed Bob Buck’s 1,200-pig 
operation on his 800-acre rented 
farm. “But the South also has 
absentee management. 


“Tt’ll take a new generation of 
farmers who aren’t afraid to step 
in some manure before the South 
moves far into livestock. They 
can’t run a hog-farrowing oper- 
ation with sharecroppers, like 
they do cotton or tobacco,” he 
added. 


The farmers who flew to Iowa 
didn’t hesitate to tramp through 
a cattle yard or crawl into a hog 
pen in search of ideas. Observed 
Bill Zmolek, Iowa State College 
livestock specialist, after spending 
three days with the caravan: “If 
this group is any indication, I 
don’t agree with those Midwest- 
erners who think Southerners 
move slow.” 


I found them grabbing up new 
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ideas by the notebookful, as I 
followed them around the farms. 

“This is what the Southern 
hog man needs most,” Roland 
Davis exclaimed, as he saw the 
24-pen litter-testing set-up on the 
Harold Mears farm. Mears, a 
Landrace_ seedstock producer, 
measures rate of gain on every 
pig, feed efficiency on each litter 
and carcass cut-out on two pigs 
from every litter. 

At another stop, Bob Burnside, 
Iowa commercial hog man, told 
how his $200 investment in a 
production-tested boar is paying 
off. 

“That’s what we need in the 
South—more $200 boars, and I 
mean tested boars that'll do a 
$200 job in the herd,” remarked 
Jack Kelley, Extension animal 
husbandman at N. C. State. 

Three of the southern hog men 
must have agreed. They tele- 
phoned back to the Mears farm, 
bought three young boars and 
two gilts, took them back home 
by airplane! 

Here are some other ideas that 
will likely show up on North 
Carolina farms. 


A handy 6,000-bushel feed 
storage and mixing building on 
the Joe Wise farm caught the 
eyes of Ben Lang and H. A. Bow- 
en. Both are hog raisers who are 
after ways to cut feeding costs. 

Wise grinds and mixes all of 
the feed for his 700-pig opera- 
tion. And has produced 100 Ibs. 








of pork on 319 Ibs. of feed—as 
good as you'll find anywhere on 
that many hogs straight through 
to market. 





Don't plant shrubs that may 
block your driveway view. 
Shrubs get taller—and new cars 
get lower. Keep a 20-foot 
safety zone next to the street 
or highway. 





There wasn’t a hog man in the 
group who didn’t take Wise’s 
feed formulations back home, 
complete to the last antibiotic 
and vitamin. 

Storing high-moisture corn in 
a silo interested Zeno Ratcliff. 
He saw it being fed to cattle on 
the Harvey and Gerald Lawton 
farms and heard an Iowa State 
researcher point out that wet 
corn puts gain on just as fast 
and with 10% less feed per pound 
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of gain compared with dry corn. 

Dairyman Burt Bates liked the 
drylot dairy operations he saw on 
the Clyde and Bernard Monson 
farm. The Monsons feed corn 
silage and hay the year around to 
their Brown Swiss herd which 
averages 550 Ibs of butter fat 
and over 11,000 lbs of milk. 
Bates plans to install an auger- 
bunk feeding system like the 
Monsons have for feeding silage. 
The Southern farmers thought 
that some of the farming ideas 
they saw would take more cap- 
ital than they have available. 
But I got the impression from 
their bankers that there'll be 
loans available to any Carolina 
farmer who is on his toes. 

The chief question is how many 
more there are back home like 
the ones who came to Iowa. If 
there are many, the Corn Belt 


has something new to _ worry 
about. 
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The New Farm Law 


Consumers, 


em 





AKE a close look at the farm 


program changes voted by 
Congress and signed by the Pres- 
ident. They will affect you and 
your pocketbook. 


Consumers, producers,  tax- 
payers—as well as farmers—will 
be affected by the changes which 
become partially applicable next 
January 1, then fully operative 
starting in 1961. 


The changes made and plans 
laid for the future—if carried 
through — presage the most 
significant farm program changes 
in more than 20 years. They 
point toward a further retreat 
from government price supports 
and production controls. 

For farmers the new law di- 
rectly affects producers of cot- 
ton, rice, corn, barley, rye, oats. 
grain sorghums, wool, and tung 
nuts. Indirectly it will have ef- 
fects on producers of soybeans, 
wheat, livestock, milk, poultry 
and other commodities. 

For consumers it may mean 
lower prices for many farm pro- 
ducts, both foods and fibers. How 


oducers, taxpayers —as well as 


farmers — will be affected by the latest farm 
legislation .. . 


Condensed from The National Grange Monthly 


Fred Bailey 


much, if any, reduction there will 
be depends on how much, if any, 
of the lower prices paid farmers is 
passed on in lower retail prices. 


For taxpayers there is a big 
question mark. No one in gov- 
ernment has much of an idea 
what the new program will cost. 
Estimates, however, range from 
one to two billion dollars a year 
additional costs. 


The new program is an agri- 
cultural curiosity. Some think it 
is good, some that it is bad, and 
most are just puzzled. It comes 
under the oft-used heading of 
“emergency farm legislation.” 

The primary objective was to 
“rescue” cotton and rice growers 
from an impending reduction in 
acreage allotments. Other pro- 
visions were tossed in to give the 
law a sugar coating for produc- 
ers in other areas. So far as con- 
gressmen were concerned, the bill 
was the third, and last, oppor- 
tunity after two failures earlier 
this year to secure adoption of 
new farm legislation. 


The first effort was the price 
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support freeze bill passed in 
March. The bill was vetoed and 
Congress made no effort to over- 
ride. 

The second was the omnibus 
farm bill recommended by the 
House Agriculture Committee, 
but which died of a knife wound 
in the back before the eyes of a 
startled House of Representatives 
without so much as a prayer be- 
ing said for it. 

The third effort was like a con- 
demned man in “death row” 
waiting for the execution and 
hoping for a_ reprieve. The 
House and the Senate both had 
a difficult time making up their 
minds whether and in what form 
to pass it or let it die. 


"Take It or Leave It" 


Three times a dubious Senate 
said no to a House bill and twice 
the House rejected a Senate bill 
until, finally the Senate “took” 
the House bill when it was put 
on a “take it or leave it” basis. 

Washington reaction to the 
new law has been mixed. Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson gave it 
a half-hearted blessing. It gave 
him some of the things he want- 
ed, but not all. He'll ask for 
more next year. 

Congress in a squeeze to do 
something about rice and cotton 
acreage reductions made manda- 
tory under the old law, decided 
to make the best bargain it could. 
It was promised a Presidential 
signature to “meet Benson half 
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way.” 

What Benson wanted, more 
than anything else, was the pow- 
er to break through the 75% of 
parity minimum support barrier 
on the basic crops. He now has 
three down and three to go on 
the six basics. 

The hottest battle was over a 
Farm Bureau effort to substitute 
a complicated and untried “mov- 
ing average” formula for the par- 
ity formula for determining the 
level of minimum price supports. 
Benson supported the Bureau. 
Grange Influence 


The eminence of Grange in- 
fluence in Congress was again 
demonstrated when Grange Mas- 
ter Herschel D. Newsom and 
other Grange leaders vigorously 
took up the battle for survival 
of the parity principle. 

The Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee omitted any mention of 
parity-based minimum supports, 
but with strong Grange backing 
the Senate wrote a 60% of par- 
ity minimum into the bill. The 
House bill upped the ante to 
65% of parity. 

The Farm Bureau plan to base 
supports on 90% of the average 
farm price of the previous three 
years was deleted on all crops ex- 
cept corn, and was made mean- 
ingless there by the 65% of par- 
ity minimum in the House bill 
finally accepted by the Senate. 

Next year, the opponents of 
sound farm legislation boast, will 
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go all out to ladle out to wheat, 
tobacco, and peanut growers the 
same medicine prescribed this 
year for cotton, rice and feed 
grains. 





It takes six or seven times as 
many acres to feed a popula- 
tion by growing grain for live- 
stock and eating the livestock 
products, as it does if the 
people eat the grain itself, ac- 
cording to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson. 





Following are the principal 
provisions of the new farm law, 
and an appraisal of their effect 
if Congress permits them to be- 
come fully operative: 

CORN—Growers in the com- 
mercial corn areas will vote no 
later than December 15 this year 
to choose between (a) a contin- 
uation of the present acreage al- 
lotment and price support pro- 
gram, and (b) unlimited corn 
acreage for all growers. 

If the choice, by a simple ma- 
jority of those voting, is for (a) 
the national commercial corn 
area allotment will be about 35.5 
million acres, and supports, for 
those who plant within their al- 
lotments will continue at a mini 
mum of 75% and a maximum of 
90% of parity. A majority vote 
for the (b) program would auth- 
orize the Secretary to support 
corn at not less than 65% nor 
more than 90% of parity, but in 
any event the higher of 90% of 
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the market average of the pre- 
vious three years or 65% of par- 
ity. Both figure out at about $1.15 
a bushel national average sup- 
port minimum for 1959. 

The corn vote would be 
“final.” That is, there is no pro- 
vision in the law for any future 
referendums. 

The program guarantees at 
least $1.15 a bushel, national av- 
erage, to all corn growers and 
abolishes the preferential sup- 
port rate previously given grow- 
ers in specified Commercial Corn 
counties. The effective rate for 
each year would be announced 
by the Secretary prior to planting 
time. 

OTHER FEED GRAINS— 
Continues unrestricted acreage, 
but requires the Secretary to pro- 
vide supports at prices “fair and 
reasonable” in relation to the 
feeding value of oats, barley, rye 
and grain sorghums to corn. The 
“intent of Congress” spelled out 
in debate was that those grains 
be supported at not less than 
60% of parity when corn is sup- 
ported at 65%. 

COTTON—Offers growers a 
choice of either of two programs. 
Each grower may choose, at 
planting time, between (a) com- 
plying with acreage allotments 
and getting support in 1959 and 
1960 at not less than 80% of par- 
ity, and (b) over-planting allot- 
ments up to 40% with supports 
at 15 parity points below the (a) 
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rate but at not less than 65% 
of parity. 

Under plan (a) the national 
acreage allotment is established 
at not less than 16 million acres, 
a reduction of 1.4 million acres 
from 1958 allotments. Supports 
would be through purchases from 
growers. 

Under plan (b) the Secretary 
would announce in advance of 
planting the percentage (but not 
more than 40%) by which grow- 
ers could increase their plantings 
over their allotment. Supports 
would be provided through loans. 

After 1960 the (b) choice 
would be discontinued. Market- 
ing quotas, if voted by growers, 
and allotments based on a mini- 
mum of 16 million acres would 
be continued. Support minimums 
are to be lowered to 70% of par- 
ity in 1961 and to 65% of parity 
in 1962 and thereafter. 

Starting in 1961 support prices 
are to be based on the “average 
of the crop” staple and grade, 
rather than on 7%-in. middling as 
at present. The result will be to 
lower supports for cotton by 
about 2c a pound. 

RICE—Makes permanent the 
present 1.6 million acres allot- 
ment and deletes the so-called 
“esculator” provision for boost- 
ing supports when surpluses de- 
cline. Continues supports at 75% 
to 90% of parity through 1960, 
then drops the minimum to 65% 
of parity. 
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TUNG NUTS—Boosts support 
prices for tung oil from 60-90% 
of parity to 65-90%. 





No nation outlasts its topsoil. 





WGOL ACT—Continues and 
extends the Wool Act compensa- 
tory payment program for three 
years, to March, 1962. Provides 
for additional funds, if needed, to 
make payments between average 
market prices and the support 
rate. 

LIVESTOCK—The new pro- 
gram will have an indirect effect 
on producers of beef cattle, hogs, 
poultry, and milk. It will be more 
a delayed than an immediate 
effect. 


Meat animal, dairy and poultry 
prices invariably, sooner or later, 
are affected by the price of feed 
grains. Cheap feed always has 
resulted in lower prices for meat, 
milk, and poultry. 

In the long run cheap feed 
means not only increased produc- 
tion and lower prices, but also 
reduced profits to producers. 


Grain experts in Washington 
figure that corn supports at $1.15 
a bushel, and other feeds at com- 
parable rates, will “level out” hog 
prices at some where near $14 
a cwt., and beef at $18 to $20 a 
cwt. Those are prices at which 
they think feed grain growers will 
put their grain through animals 
instead of direct marketing or 
supports at $1.15 a bushel. 























Making Money With Hogs 





HE success of farmers in 
making money with any 
kind of livestock depends on two 
things: (1) livestock-feed price 
ratios and (2) ability of the farm- 
er to make the right manage- 
ment decisions in organizing and 
handling his livestock enterprises. 


The livestock-feed price ratio 
most frequently used for hogs is 
the hog-corn ratio, or the bushels 
of corn that 100 pounds of hogs 
will buy. This ratio, based on 
prices of barrows and gilts and 
No. 3 yellow corn at Chicago 
markets was 10.7 in, 1956, 14.6 
in 1957, and 17.8 the first week 
in July of 1958. 

For the hog producer who 
feeds the corn he raises, it is the 
price of hogs and not the hog- 
corn ratio that affects his total 
farm returns, although the price 
ratio influences his relative re- 
turns from corn or hogs. A pro- 
ducer who is buying feed corn 
may make sizable profits from a 
high hog-corn ratio (or losses, if 
the ratio goes the other way). 


A review of Illinois farm records shows 
what makes hogs pay... 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


A. G. Mueller, 


University of Illinois 


Why not sell corn when the 
hog-corn ratio is low and raise 
hogs when the ratio is high? We 
call these producers the “in-and- 
outers.” Among our Illinois farm 
record cooperators we seldom 
find successful hog producers at- 
tempting this method, although 
some may adjust their livestock 
volume somewhat to conform 
with the changes in the ratio. 


The ability of a hog producer 
to make the right management 
decisions over a period of years 
is the important reason for the 
difference between high and low 
returns. 


We grouped our farm records 
for the past 9 years into high and 
low one-thirds on returns per 
$100 feed fed to hogs. The high 
one-third had an average return 
of $170 per $100 feed fed, and 
the low one-third averaged $119. 
The average for all farms was 
$144. For a typical herd of 35 
litters of hogs, the high one-third 
received an additional return of 
$77 per litter above feed cost, 


Reprinted by permission frem Breeder's Gazette, Columbia, Missouri 
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or a total of $2,695. 

Although group averages may 
cover up points where individual 
farms are superior, comparison of 
the high and low groups of hog 
enterprises for the past 9 years 
indicates reasons why some farms 
make money with hogs and others 
do not. Important management 
decisions were reflected in the 
following areas: 

1. Feed conversion (pounds of 
feed per 100 pounds of gain) was 
the most important difference be- 
tween the high and low farms. 
The high one-third used 373 
pounds of grain and protein to 
produce 100 pounds of hogs, and 
the low one-third used 498 
pounds. In dollars this differ- 
ence was $3.29 in the feed cost 
of producing 100 pounds of pork. 
Feed alone makes up 70% to 
75% of the total cost of produc- 
ing hogs. 





When only fast-growing trees 
are left in a woodland, there is 
more room for growth. Quality 
will be better, seeding easier. 
And growth rate may increase 
twofold or threefold within 5 
years after poor stock is re- 
moved. 





2. Pigs weaned per litter to- 
taled .7 more for the high group, 
which farrowed 8.6 pigs and 
weaned 7.2 pigs per litter; com- 
pared with 8.2 farrowed and 6.5 
weaned for the low group. Cost 
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saving of this factor is reflected 
in the reduced labor and capital 
costs per unit of product and re- 
duced feed cost for maintaining 
their breeding stock. 

3. Death loss after weaning was 
1.4% of the total weight pro- 
duced for the high group and 
2.3% for the low group. With 
market hogs at $20 a cwt., the 
difference in death loss amounts 
to a cost saving of 18 cents per 
100 pounds produced. 

4. Average sale price was 50 
cents a hundred pounds more 
for the high group—$18.36 com- 
pared with $17.86. Time of mar- 
keting and quality are major 
items in determining this differ- 
ence. 

Our farm records do not spe- 
cifically measure the effect of 
sanitation and disease control; 
but feed conversion, death loss, 
and number of pigs weaned in- 
dicate that these factors are im- 
portant in managing a hog en- 
terprise for high returns. 

Other important management 
practices of top producers, as 
shown by detailed cost records or 
by personal observation, are use 
of efficient work methods, care- 
ful planning of equipment and 
building arrangements, and selec- 
tion of breeding stock for brood 
sow productivity, rate of gain, 
and carcass quality. Use of vita- 
mins, antibiotics, and feed addi- 
tives in swine nutrition is also 
important. 








Tough Question for Cattle Feeders 


Can you make money on feeder cattle at today's buying 
prices and next spring's selling prices . . . 


Condensed from Business Conditions 


VIGOROUS demand for 

their product and a great 
abundance of the resources need- 
ed to produce it: this is the situ- 
ation the nation’s cattlemen are 
facing. What, it may be asked, 
could be more favorable? Can 
such an environment really pre- 
sent difficult questions? 

The abundance of the re- 
sources needed to produce beef 
is exceptional if not unprecedent- 
ed. The nation’s major grazing 
areas have been lush with grass. 
Nearly all areas are reported to 
have abundant pasturage, which 
in September “averaged nation- 
ally the best since 1942.” Hay 
is stacked higher than usual in 
most areas this fall. The USDA’s 
hay crop estimate has been in- 
creased to “within 2 per cent of 
last year’s record tonnage as late 
cuttings flourished almost to the 
unneeded stage in many fields.” 

And the Corn Belt’s “golden 
grain,” although maturing slow- 
ly because of cool weather in 
some areas, is headed toward an 
estimated national harvest of 3.6 
billion bushels, 5 per cent more 
than last year and 14 per cent 


more than the 1947-56 average. 

Total production of all feed 
grains now seems likely to sur- 
pass last year’s record by nearly 
6 per cent. In addition, the carry- 
over of feed grains from previous 
years’ harvests is estimated at 61 
million tons, nearly twice the 
1952-56 average carry-over. Fin- 
ally, the supply of high protein 
feeds—mostly by-products of the 
oil seeds—will be super-adequate, 
as indicated by the record soy- 
bean crop and the gains over a 
year ago in output of cottonseed, 
flaxseed and peanuts. Thus, there 
is an abundance of feed to sup- 
port a higher output of beef, and 
the supply of other resources— 
including labor, credit and physi- 
cal facilities on farms and ranches 
—also is capable of handling a 
larger number of cattle. 

The demand for beef has 
shown every indication during re- 
cent years that American consum- 
ers were developing a strength- 
ened and persistent preference 
for this commodity. Even dur- 
ing the months of rising unem- 
ployment and pessimistic job 
prospects in the past winter and 


Reprinted by permission from Business Conditions, published by Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
Box 834, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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spring, consumers continued to 
spend aggressively for beef and 
to force prices to higher and 
higher levels. And now, with 
business activity picking up and 
employment showing a gradual 
rise, demand for this luxury pro- 
tein will continue strong. 

Yet the present balance in the 
cattleman’s favor is a delicate 
one. Although the demand for 
beef is strong and growing, it is 
somewhat inelastic. That is, any 
sudden increase in supply of beef 
is likely to be purchased by con- 
sumers only with some conces- 
sion in price, and typically the 
price concession is greater than 
the increase in marketings. This 
means larger marketings bring 
less total income and much less 





The wool incentive program 
payment rate of 15.5 per cent 
of dollar returns means $15.50 
for every $100 received from 
the sale of shorn wool. 





net income. Thus, production 
initiated in response to today’s 
prices may materialize under a 
less favorable price and income 
situation. 

The problem of price uncer- 
tainty is especially important to 
Corn Belt farmers who typically 
purchase feeder cattle in the au- 
tumn and fatten them for market 
during the ensuing year. Since 
the weight of the animal when 
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purchased is usually about two- 
thirds the weight of the animal 
when sold, cattle feeders have 
substantial exposure to price 
changes, and it is the uncertainty 
as to prospective prices and prof- 
its which lies at the heart of the 
tough decisions confronting 
cattlemen in the autumn, 1958. 


Modest Profits in Prospect 

The profit margin for a typi- 
cal seven-month cattle feeding 
program last winter and spring 
was highly favorable. Yearling 
feeder steers, 500-700 pounds, 
averaged about $21 per 100 
pounds at Kansas City from Sep- 
tember to November last year 
while choice grade slaughter 
steers at Chicago brought an av- 
erage of nearly $29 per 100 
pounds from April to June 1958, 
an increase of $4 from last fall. 
Thus, the margin (spread be- 
tween purchase price as a feeder 
and sales price as a fat steer) of 
nearly $8 per hundred on the 
purchased weight of, say, a 650- 
pound feeder animal would 
amount to about $52. This as- 
sured profitable cattle feeding. 

Furthermore, feed grains, the 
major cost in cattle feeding aside 
from the purchase of the feeder 
animals, were relatively cheap as 
compared with the price of choice 
slaughter steers. Hence, the cost 
per pound of adding the approx- 
imately 350 pounds to the weight 
of the steer during the “fatten- 
ing” process was less than the 
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selling price per pound of the 
fat steer. This further augment- 
ed the profit possibilities for Corn 
Belt farmers and provided high 
returns—about $75 per head— 
from this hypothetical but more 
or less typical program in the 
past season. Only in 1949-50 and 
1950-51 were returns more fav- 
orable in recent years. 

Current prospects, however, 
appear to be quite different. 
Yearling, feeder steers at Kansas 
City averaged about $27 per 100 
pounds the first week in Septem- 
ber this year. The concurrent 
price of choice slaughter steers at 
Chicago was also about $27. This 
unusual price relationship indi- 
cates far from favorable profit 
prospects in cattle feeding. 

Assuming the same costs for 
feed, marketing and transporta- 
tion as in the past year, and as- 
suming further that choice 
slaughter steers can be sold for 
$27 per 100 pounds next spring, 
only about $14 per head would 
be available to cover labor and 
overhead costs. This is substan- 
tially below the average of $33 
for the last 10 years. 


A tough question this fall: can 
Corn Belt farmers expect prices 
for fed cattle to return to the high 
level of early 1958, or will lower 
prices turn the feeding operation 
into a losing proposition? The 
question is especially ominous 
when cattle prices appear to be at 
a relatively high level and, there- 
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fore, exposed to possible decline, 
and when feeder cattle prices are 
high relative to fat cattle at the 
beginning of the feeding season. 
The price for fed cattle next 
year depends on a number of fac- 
tors. Very important is the num- 
ber of such cattle slaughtered. 
Possibly of equal importance is 
the number of grass cattle slaugh- 
tered as these affect the total sup- 
ply of beef although they typically 





The average factory wage 
last year was $83 per week. 





do not yield beef of top quality. 
Important also is the supply of 
competing meats such as pork 
and poultry. While short sup- 
plies of pork this year helped 
boost beef prices, much larger 
supplies of pork are in prospect 
next year, possibly on the order 
of 15 per cent or more. And, 
poultry supplies are expected to 
continue at high levels. Finally, 
the demand for beef, as indicated 
above, is expected to continue 
strong. 

While Corn Belt farmers may 
individually decide whether to 
expand their cattle feeding oper- 
ation, the over-all supply of feed- 
er and stocker cattle available for 
feeding is not so clearly within 
their control. The calf crop in 
1958 is slightly smaller than last 
year and has declined for four 
years. In addition, the abund- 
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ance of grass and hay in grazing 
areas has caused many ranchers 
to cut back somewhat on their 
marketings and has caused other 
ranchers to purchase cattle for 
herd expansion which normally 
would move to feedlots and 
slaughter. Indeed, the major key 
to the whole beef supply-price 
picture next year appears to lie 
in the decisions of cattle breeders 
to market currently or to with- 
hold cattle for herd expansion. 


Restocking Under Way 

When the inventory of cattle 
on the nation’s farms and ranches 
is taken next January 1, it will 
likely show an increase over the 
year-earlier number. [If this 
proves to be correct, the recent 
downswing in number -of cattle 
will have been the shortest on 
record—just two years’ duration. 
And the decline will have been 
the smallest—dropping just 3 per 
cent—from 97 million January 1, 
1956, to 94 million January 1, 
1958. By way of comparison, the 
number of cattle on farms de- 
clined 10 per cent in the previous 
downswing which extended from 
1945 to 1949. 

Once an upswing in the num- 
ber of cattle on farms and ranches 
gets under way, it tends to be 
self-reinforcing and to continue 
for several years. The withhold- 
ing of cattle from current slaugh- 
ter boosts beef prices and en- 
courages further herd expansion. 
“Because insufficient time has 
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elapsed for breeding herds to be 
enlarged, cattle slaughter will 
probably not differ a great deal 
in 1959 from 1958,” according to 
the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Old Man Weather Holds Key 
The turning point of the pres- 
ent upswing can be dated from 
the drought-breaking rains in the 
Great Plains in 1957, followed by 
one of the best grass years in 
memory in 1958. Thus, old man 
weather rears in his formidable 
head and further complicates the 
cattle picture. Prices next year, 
even for fed cattle, apparently 
will depend heavily on weather 
and its influence on ranchers’ de- 





In 1829, roofs of houses were 
crushed and hundreds of cattle 
were killed by a hailstorm near 
Cazolia, Spain. 





cisions to rebuild or liquidate 
herds. Assuming normal weather 
and the continued withholding of 
cattle for herd expansion through 
1959, Department of Agriculture 
experts say, “Prices of fed cattle 
during much of next year are 
likely to be about as high as this 
year.” 

In the longer outlook the wil- 
lingness of cattlemen to expand 


production is reflected by their 


current actions to rebuild breed- 
ing herds. Their ability to ex- 
pand production, however, is de- 
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pendent on two processes of nat- 
ure—one predictable and the 
other unpredictable. The pre- 
dictable is concerned with the bi- 
ology of the bovine. A beef cow 
retained this year means an ex- 
tra calf next year which in turn 
takes eighteen months or more to 
be ready for market. Thus, if 
the unpredictable processes of 
weather permit ranchers to con- 
tinue herd rebuilding, the time 
schedule imposed by nature 
means that decisions this year to 
increase production will not result 
in any substantial additional 
slaughter of cattle in 1959. 

Some farmers are delaying the 
purchase of feeder cattle this fall 
hoping for lower prices when 
snow blankets the western graz- 
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ing area. And some are making 
shifts in the kinds of feeder cattle 
purchased or in the time of year 
they plan to market their fat 
cattle, but such adjustments may 
be largely offsetting. Finally, a 
few may decide to stay out alto- 
gether, and these, along with 
those who decide to go ahead 
but on a reduced scale, will help 
to assure somewhat more favor- 
able results to those who do not 
retrench. 


Most farmers, nevertheless, will 
“do the inevitable’—they have 
all the resources needed to en- 


gage in cattle feeding and will 
use them, although possibly not 
so fully as if the profit outlook 
were more attractive. 





Good Advice 


“Plan to meet next year’s competition, not last year’s. 
tend to look back to see our mistakes and make corrections. 


We 
Often 


these corrections are not enough. Stay in the middle of the road. 
If you try to farm now like you will in 1975, you will be in as much 
trouble as if you still farmed like you did in 1945.” 


“It is kind of like hunting quail, if you aim where the bird is, 


you miss. You have to lead them a little. 


But if you lead them 


too much, you also miss. The real challenge is to keep in tune with 


the times.” 


—N. S. Hadley, Purdue University, in Dowell’s Farm Facts 





Coddle 


Your 





DAY, it takes nearly every 

heifer calf raised to replace 
the cows going out. We can’t 
build a better herd if we let dis- 
ease do our culling. Diseases cull 
the best ones as well as the poor- 
est ones. 


We certainly don’t let our hu- 
man babies face ten to one odds 
at birth. There was a time when 
they did, but something was done 
about it. Why not give the babies 
in the dairy barn the same chance 
to survive. Here’s what you can 


do: 


|. Start care of calves before 
they are born. 


Expectant mothers in the dairy 
herd do not require a lot of 
special care, but a sound health 
program along with good nutri- 
tion will give the calf a better 
chance of becoming a cow. The 
calf is a living individual for 
about nine months before it is 
born, depending entirely on its 





Dairy Calves 


The average heifer calf has one chance 
in ten of not living to be a cow... 


Condensed from The Furrow 


"N. N. Allen 


mother for nourishment. She 
must eat, not only for her own 
needs, but for those of the de- 
veloping calf. 

Requirements of the calf are 
not heavy during early pregnan- 
cy, but by the sixth month they 
become substantial. During the 
last 90 days, the cow needs the 
equivalent of 6 to 8 pounds extra 
of a good dairy feed to take care 
of the calf. If she doesn’t get it, 
she will share with the calf at her 
own expense and we will pay for 
it in reduced milk production. 

If the mother is in poor health, 
or infected with reproductive dis- 
eases, the calf may be under- 
nourished and weak; may even 
die before birth. So, look to the 
health and nutrition of the ex- 
pectant mother. 


2. Sanitation and help during birth 
are important. 


There is no part of the mod- 
ern hospital where sanitation 


Reprinted by permission from The Furrow, Moline, Illinois 
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rules are more meticulously fol- 
lowed than in the maternity ward. 
It will pay you to be just as 
careful in your calving quarters. 
During warm months, a sunny 
grassy lot with shade and water 
is an ideal spot for calving. Rain 
and sunshine keep it clean and 
sanitary. In winter or for rainy 
summer weather, a_ thoroughly 
scrubbed box stall with plenty of 
clean, fresh bedding is best. 


Most calves are born without 
a helping hand. Whenever pos- 
sible it’s mighty good business for 
the herdsman to be around to 
help. The calf needs all the 
breaks it can get at this critical 
time. The calf you save may be 
the best cow in your future herd. 


3. The first weeks — good nutri- 
tion and continued sanitation. 


Hospital nurseries are spotless. 
Temperature is just right with no 
drafts. Each baby has its own 
crib. The room is entirely shut 
off from visitors. Why all this 
fuss? Adults, with their disease 
germs, are kept out until the 
babies are better able to fight 
germs. 


We can fit most of these ideas 
to the calf nursery. The young 
calves should be kept in clean, 
draft-free individual pens so if 
ene gets the sniffles, he doesn’t 
pass it on to the next. As each 
calf graduates from the nursery, 
its pen should be scrubbed and 
sanitized for the next one. The 
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calf quarters should be located on 
the sunny side of the barn away 
from prevailing winter winds, 
where calves can benefit from the 
warmth given off by the cows, 
without being in direct contact. 
Always protect them from cold 
drafts. Scrub and sanitize all 
pails and feeding equipment just 
as you do milking equipment 
after each use. 


4. Good breeding. 


If the calf is a healthy calf at 
birth, she’s off to a good start, 
but there’s still a hurdle or two 
vefore she becomes a healthy, 
growthy 2-year-old starting to 
earn for you. Say our calf weighs 
90 pounds when born, it should 
weigh around 1,100 or better at 
2 years when it becomes a money- 
maker in the milking herd. She 
has one-half ton of growing to 
do in 2 years which means from 
1% to 1% pcunds gain per day. 
If kept in good health, calves are 
perfectly capable of doing this 
much or more, but only if prop- 
erly fed. 

The calf, at birth, has little re- 
serve to draw on. A newborn 
calf has very little fat and its 
body tissue is high in water and 
low in solids. This tissue must 
become concentrated and the 
calf must start building at a rapid 
rate. This takes lots of energy, 
protein, and minerals. Vitamins, 
too, are needed to help build 
bones and teeth, as well as other 
body tissues. Then, the new calf 
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has little immunity to disease and 
only scanty amounts of the speci- 
al blood proteins from which dis- 
ease antibodies are formed. Is 
there any feed that we can pre- 
pare to meet all of these prob- 
lems? There is, and it’s ready- 
made. 

Nature has the food, already 
prepared, in the colostrum or first 
milk. This is concentrated milk 
with about twice the solids found 
in normal milk. Colostrum gives 
the little fellows whose stomachs 
are pretty small a greater amount 
of nutrients. But there’s more 
to it than just the amount of 
nutrients—the kind is important. 
The baby calf needs lots of Vit- 
amin A to toughen up the lin- 
ing of its digestive tract and other 
tissues where germs might enter. 
The newborn calf is very low in 
Vitamin A, but colostrum has 
plenty, often 50 to 100 times as 
much as is found in the later 
milk. 

Colostrum has up to five times 
as much protein, which is worth 
a great deal to the calf, but there 
is more to the story than just the 
amount. Part of this extra pro- 
tein is of a special type from 
which the body builds antibodies 
to destroy harmful bacteria. This 
and the Vitamin A quickly build 
up a defense against disease. The 
milk of the fresh cow retains these 
qualities for only the first 3 or 4 
days. 

The calf should be allowed to 
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nurse its mother during this col- 
ostrum period. If this is done 
her teats and udder should be 
scrubbed thoroughly before the 
first feeding and kept clean there- 
after. However, many dairyman 
prefer to put the baby on a 
“bottle” from the start. In this 
case, the colostrum should be 
milked from the cow and fed 
fresh and warm to the calf. With 
a nipple pail, the calf usually 
takes it with no fuss. Even if 
fed from an open pail, the young 
calf learns more quickly than she 
will after nursing the cow for 3 
or 4 days. 





Store potatoes at room tem- 
perature or slightly cooler—60 
to 70 degrees. Potatoes keep 
better if loosely packed in bags 
or in a bin that allows some air 
to enter. Avoid damp storage 
places, too. 





Don’t waste any colostrum. If 
the fresh cow has more colostrum 
than the calf can drink, the extra 
should be saved until it is all fed. 
It will keep fresh in the milk 
cooler or refrigerator for a few 
days or in the freezer just as 
long as you want. The best way 
to use it is to keep the calf on 
the first-day colostrum until fed 
up, then use the second- and 
third-day supply, respectively. 
Used this way, it should last for 
10 to 14 days. It can’t be sold 
anyhow. 
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Check List of 
Calf Management Practices 


Ear tag or tattoo. 

Use a nipple pail. 

Keep calves in individual pens. 
Measure milk fed to calves. 


Dehorn calves when they are 
young. 


[] Be on hand to help at birth. 

[] Use antibiotics when scours 
are a problem. 

[] Don't waste colostrum. 

[] Provide good hay and starter 
grain mix. 

] Provide sanitary calving area 
or pen. 

(] Vaccinate to prevent brucel- 
losis. 

Oj 
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The calf should get some milk 
for at least four or five weeks, 
preferably longer. The amount 
need not be more than 10 per 
cent of the calf’s weight per day, 
8 to 10 pounds for a husky calf 
of the larger breeds. A handful 
of green leafy hay should be sup- 
plied for the calf to nibble on— 
just a little and replaced daily. 
The calf probably won’t eat more 
than 10 pounds of hay during the 
first month, but in addition to 
the nutrients furnished, it helps 
to develop the roughage stom- 
ach or paunch and start growth 
of the roughage-digesting bac- 
teria. 

5. Feed Starter Grain Mix 


The calf should also have a 
small amount of  starter-type 
grain mix. As with the hay, only 
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a little should be fed at a time 
and it should be replenished fre- 
quently. The starter should be 
high in protein (18 to 20 per 
cent) and low in fiber. It can 
be a very simple mixture. For 
example, the Illinois Experiment 
Station suggests 50 lbs. ground 
shelled corn, 20 lbs. of ground 
oats, 271% lbs. of soybean meal, 
1'4 lbs. of steamed bone meal, 
and 1 lb. of salt. Or a commer- 
cial calf starter of a reliable man- 
ufacturer may be used. Keep 
fresh, clean water always avail- 
able. The calf needs some help 
from milk until it is eating about 
2 Ibs. of starter per day. then 
the milk can be tapered off. 





Insects in the United States 
cancel out the work of at least 
a million men each year. 





If milk prices are high, it may 
be profitable to use a milk re- 
placer for part of the milk. How- 
ever, in many areas, the replacer 
may cost more than the milk re- 
placed. The feeding value of a 
pound of dry replacer is not like- 
ly to be greater than that of 5 
Ibs. of milk. A good rule is to 
figure that. we can not make a 
worthwhile saving unless we can 
buy 25 lbs. of replacer for less 
than we get for 100 lbs. of milk. 


6. Stop Diseases Before They 
Start. 


Antibiotic added to the starter 
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or milk according to directions 
may improve gains and eliminate 
some troubles with scouring. If 
a calf shows signs of scouring, 
her feed should be reduced and 
suitable treatment given. It is a 
good idea to talk this over with 
your veterinarian and have him 
give you a prescription to have on 
hand just in case. It is always 
better to prevent sickness than 
to cure it. This is especially true 
with calves, which are easily set 
back by any sickness. If anything 
does go wrong, the important 
thing is to get after it quickly. 
It is much harder to find a 
good calf man than it is to find a 
good cow man. I don’t want to 
get into trouble with the farm 
wives by suggesting any more 
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work for them, but some of the 
finest jobs I’ve seen done with 
calves were done by women. And 
I think it just comes back to the 
fact that they took care of the 
calves with much of the same at- 
tention to small details that they 
learned caring for their own 
babies. That’s what it takes to 
save the 10 to 20 per cent of 
calves that have been dying be- 
fore a month old. 


A 6-month-old calf in a 
healthy, thrifty, well-grown con- 
dition will not need any more 
coddling. From there on we have 
the easiest animal in the herd to 
feed and care for. But it takes 
extra care during those first 
weeks to pull them through 
safely. 





Regular Tests Aid 


Mastitis Prevention 


Regular tests will help dairymen keep mastitis from getting out 
of hand in their herds, says Dr. Albert Drury, veterinary scientist 
at Michigan State University. He declared that team work between, 
dairymen, veterinarians and laboratory technicians is the first step 
toward preventing losses from mastitis. 


Mastitis costs dairy farmers $226 million each year. 


This is a 


greater total than tuberculosis, brucellosis and vibriosis, the next 
three leading diseases, put together. 
The condition of each cow’s udder should be checked and a 


survey of facilities and equipment should be undertaken. 


Often 


carrier cows have unhidden infections which cause spread of the 
disease to the udders of susceptible cows. 

Checking the herd every three to five months by laboratory 
tests will enable the dairyman to control mastitis in well managed 


herds. 


Drury said the farmer must keep in mind the fact that 


mastitis is a herd problem and not a disease that will confine itself 


to an individual animal. 





—Michigan State University 
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New Look in Sheep Adds Profit 







HEEP RAISING results in 

the production of dual pro- 
ducts—meat and wool. The av- 
erage sheep grower obtains 71% 
of his income from the sale of 
sheep and lambs for meat and 
29% from pelt credits and the 
sale of wool. 


The recent development of 
smooth-bodied and open-faced 
sheep promises more profits and 
greater efficiency in production 
for the nation’s sheep and wool 
growers. Wool-covered faces and 
wrinkled shoulders and _ sides 
once were as closely associated 
with the sheep industry as the 
shepherd and his dog. 


Highly Valued in Australia 


For centuries, sheep breeders 
have reasoned that since the 
major function of sheep was wool 
production, wool should grow on 
and about the face. The result 
has been wool-blind ewes and 
lambs which can’t see well 
enough to rustle for feed on 
sparse ranges. 

Wrinkled sheep, having a 


Through breeding and selection, researchers 
have removed 90°, of the skin folds from 

® . Rambouillets, eliminated 50°, of wool blind- 
ness and raised value $5 per head 


Condensed from 


National Livestock Producer 


greater skin area (producing 
more wool) are highly valued in 
wool-producing nations like Aus- 
tralia. Such animals are less de- 
sirable in the United States where 
the production of sheep for meat 
is of prime importance. 

Researchers at USDA’s Sheep 
Experiment Station at Dubois, 
Idaho, in cooperation with Idaho 
Experiment Station have devel- 
oped smooth-bodied, open-faced 
sheep to prove that there’s usu- 
ally a new and better way to 
raise animals. 

These open-faced sheep, in sev- 
eral years of trial and compari- 
son tests, have demonstrated su- 
perior meat producing qualities 
as compared with wool-bliad 
sheep in the same flocks. Smooth, 
non-wrinkled sheep are also eas- 
ier to shear and they produce 
longer staple wool of higher val- 
ue. Both lamb feeders and pack- 
er buyers prefer smooth lambs. 
Buyers frequently discount wrink- 
led sheep because of their heavy 


pelts. 


Reprinted by permission from National Livestock Producer, 139 N. Clark $t., Chicago 2, Illinois 
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A wool-blind sheep, with wool 
growing about the face produces 
only .2 pound more wool than 
an open-faced sheep. This adds 
only 10c to the value of the en- 
tire fleece. The slight gain is 
more than offset by the lower 
lamb output of wool-blind ewes. 
Because they can’t see well, such 
ewes don’t graze efficiently. Con- 
sequently, wool-blind ewes con- 
sume less feed which partially ac- 
counts for lower production. 





Livestock can have brucello- 
sis for years without showing 
symptoms. 





Open-faced ewes at Dubois 
Station produced 11 pounds more 
lamb, liveweight, per ewe per 
year than wool-blind ewes. Thus, 
a wool-blind ewe would have to 
yield at least 4 pounds more 
grease wool to make up for the 
difference in lamb output. 

Most sheepmen accept the 
statement that it takes the first 
50 pounds of lamb the ewe raises 
to pay the cost of production. 
Wool-blind ewes, on the average, 
wean only 64 pounds of lamb per 
ewe, leaving a net of 14 pounds 
for the grower’s return. Open- 
faced ewes, however, wean an 
average 75 pounds of lamb, or 
11 pounds more. That’s a net 
return of 25 pounds for the grow- 
er or fully 78% more net gain. 


Shearing Knives Damage Skin 
Wrinkled sheep are difficult to 
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shear and shearing knives dam- 
age the skin-folds resulting in 
cuts and abrasions and possible 
infestation of screwworms. The 
deep side and neck folds provide 
ideal incubators for mites, ticks 
and lice. 


C. E. Terrill of USDA’s Belts- 
ville Research Center supervised 
the breeding of smooth-bodied 
and open-faced sheep for meat 
and wool production on Western 
ranges. The research is continu- 
ing under J. E. Nordby at Du- 
bois Station as part of USDA’s 
improvement program for sheep 
growers in the 13 Western Sheep 
States. 


Breeding sheep that are surplus 
to the needs of the station are 
sold at an annual public auction 
at Dubois in September. They 
cannot be sold at private treaty. 
Details on the auction can be 
secured by writing to: U. S. 
Sheep Experiment Station, Du- 
bois, Idaho. 


Through breeding and selec- 
tion, researchers have been able 
to remove about 90% of the skin- 
folds from the Rambouillet breed 
and about 50% of all wool blind- 
ness. The latest data from So- 
nora Station indicates a definite 
value of $5 per head for sheep 
with a medium face covering of 
wool. These ewes also wean from 
5 to 9 pounds more lamb than 
ewes with heavy face coverings 
of wool. 











Watch Out for Soft Corn 





N many sections, farmers are 

heading into a serious corn 
problem this year. Just as in 1956 
we have had a cold, wet sum- 
mer in some areas, and it appears 
we are going to have a great deal 
of soft corn. If it frosts earlier 
than usual we will really be in 
trouble. But even if it doesn’t 
frost early a lot of corn wouldn’t 
be mature if it grew till the end 
of October. 


Corn should be mature, that is 
to the point where growth stops, 
by September 10 to 25 if the ad- 
ditional drying is to take place in 
the field before harvest. If it 
doesn’t reach maturity before the 
first of October, cool weather 
slows the drying rate too much. 


If the corn contains more than 
20 to 25 per cent moisture at crib- 
bing time spoilage can be ex- 
pected unless special precautions 
are taken. By all means one 
should think about making a 
moisture test of the corn, and let 
the results dictate your next 


There may be a lot of soft corn this year. 
Here's how to crib it... 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


James H. Eakin 


move.. Many local grain dealers, 
millers and seed stores are 
equipped with corn moisture 
meters. 


Mechanical Drying 


The best way to handle soft 
corn is to dry it with either heat- 
ed or unheated forced air. Ex- 
perience has shown that soft corn 
can be stored satisfactorily if it is 
dried to 20 per cent kernel moist- 
ure for storage as ear corn in a 
well ventilated crib, or to 14 per 
cent moisture for storage as 
shelled corn. 

The best method is to dry it as 
ear corn rather than shelled corn. 
If the moisture content is above 
30 per cent, drying with unheated 
air will still not be satisfactory. 
Drying with heated air can be 
done at any moisture content. 


Natural Drying 


Moisture content of 20 to 25 
per cent—Corn containing 20 to 
25 per cent moisture in the ker- 
nels may be severely damaged if 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Herrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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harvested and cribbed without 
special precautions. Harvesting 
should be delayed until cool 
weather (the latter part of Oc- 
tober or early November). Clean 
husking is important. Shelled 
corn should be screened out as 
the corn goes into the crib. Green 
or soft ears should be sorted out. 


Moisture content of 25 to 30 
per cent—Corn of 25 to 30 per 
cent moisture that is not mechan- 
ically dried is very likely to spoil 
in the crib. It should be allowed 
to dry in the field as long as the 
weather is favorable and should 
not be harvested until the weath- 
er is cold. Then every precau- 
tion should be taken to remove 
husks, silk and shelled corn and 
the corn should be sorted to re- 
move the softest ears. 


Crib ventilators should be used 
with spacing not more than half 
the width of the crib between 
ventilators or between ventilator 
and crib wall. If these conditions 
are provided, with normal drying 
weather in spring, the corn may 
dry out and store through the 
following summer without severe 
damage, but it should be watched 
closely for any signs of heat or 
mold damage as the weather 
warms up in spring. 

Moisture content above 30 per 
cent—Corn containing more than 
30 per cent moisture in the ker- 
nels is likely to spoil in the crib 
if held longer than through the 
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cold winter months. If possible 
it would be better to feed, ensile 
or shock such high moisture corn 
rather than crib it unless it is 
dried mechanically. There may 
be heat and mold damage in the 
crib even in winter, unless good 
aeration is provided by the meth- 
ods suggested for corn of lower 
moisture content. If corn of more 
than 30 per cent moisture must 
be kept in storage after cold 
weather ends, it should be dried 
before further storage. 


Clean Husking 


Clean husking is of the utmost 
importance in storing corn of 
high moisture content, because 
the presence of husks and silk 
seriously retards air movement 
through the crib. Even when 
corn matures normally, it will be 
safe to start harvesting several 
days earlier with a machine that 
husks clean than with one that 
leaves much husk and silk with 
the ears. 

Shelled corn, chaff, dirt or oth- 
er materials that tend to fill the 
space between ears in storage re- 
tard aeration and should be re- 
moved before the corn is cribbed. 


Portable elevators are now gen- 
erally equipped with screens to 
take out shelled corn, chaff and 
dirt. If a shelled corn remover 
is not supplied by the manufac- 
turer of the elevator, a simple 
homemade separator can be made 
by building a section of spouting 
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with rod bottom. The ears pass 
over the rods, but the shelled 
corn drops through. 

Screens for taking out shelled 
corn and other fine material gen- 
erally do not remove all of these 
materials. Some farmers drop 
the corn from the elevator spout 
onto a deflector which spreads 
the corn. Unless a device of 
this kind is used, the elevator 
spout should be moved frequently 
to spread the shelled corn and 
other fine material. 


Normal Crib Requirements 


1. Generally, the crib should 
be no wider than about five feet. 

2. A floor and good drainage 
are necessary to protect the corn 
from ground moisture. 

3. A tight roof is essential if the 
corn is to be stored through the 
summer. 

4. The crib should be ade- 
quately exposed to -the wind. It 
is wind pressure that causes air 
movement through the crib. 


Width and Exposure 


The width of the crib is the 
most important dimension affect- 
ing air circulation. A wide crib 
filled with corn offers more re- 
sistance to air movement than a 
narrow one. Tests show that in 
a ten-foot crib the air movement 
per bushel of corn is only two- 
thirds that through an eight- 
foot crib. 

The best aeration will be ob- 
tained in a single crib that is fully 
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exposed to the wind. To mini- 
mize wind sheltering, the crib 
should be located at a distance of 
at least 50 feet from a windbreak 
or another building. If the crib 
is located within the farmstead, 
it will not be fully exposed. 


Crib Ventilators 


In soft-corn-crop emergencies 
various types of removable ven- 
tilators have been used to increase 
air movement through the cribs. 
Three types of ventilators (A, B 
and C) are suggested. 

Ventilator A, the A-frame ven- 
tilators should run through the 
center of the crib from end to 
end to allow the passage of wind. 
It may be best to block the ven- 





In France, killing moles is pun- 
ishable by a heavy fine. They 
eat grubs. 





tilator midway in its length, but 
these ventilators have proved suc- 
cessful both with and without 
blocking. Filling above the top 
of the ventilator should be de- 
layed until the latter part of the 
harvest season, when the corn 
will be drier and the tempera- 
tures lower. The ventilator sets 
below and clear of the crossties 
in the crib and can be built in 
sections that are short and not 
difficult to handle. It causes 
some inconvenience in emptying 
the crib. 
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A suitable A-frame ventilator 
might be constructed of 7’ long 
2” x 4” spread 20” apart at the 
bottom and covered with 1” x 4” 
strips. 

Ventilator B, with vertical 
sides spaced 14” apart, runs from 
end to end of the crib, full height 
of the corn, so that wind can blow 
through the center. It is most 
effective, but requires more lum- 
ber and is awkward to use. Con- 
struction is two walls of 2” x 4’s, 





History tells us that ancient 
mariners often carried pigs 
aboard and, when in unknown 
waters, would throw one or two 
overboard. The pigs would start 
swimming toward the closest 


land and the ship would follow. 





covered with 1” x 4” strips and 
held 14” apart by 1” x 6” pieces. 

Ventilator C, with vertical 
slats, is lighter in weight and 
cheaper than either the A or B 
type. It is built in sections the 
height of picket cribbing (snow 
fencing)—four feet. These sec- 
tions can be set one above an- 
other to the height of the corn. 
It is best adapted to placing cross- 
wise in the crib from wall to wall 
and can be braced between the 
studs and spaced as close as re- 
quired according to the condition 
of the corn. This ventilator is 
horizontal 2” x 4”s spaced one 
foot apart with snow fencing on 
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each side. 

Ready-made ventilating tubes 
have proved to be effective when 
installed in a horizontal position 
so that the wind will force air 
movement through the tube. 
They: may be placed either cross- 
wise of the crib or lengthwise 
in the center of the crib. For stor- 
ing high-moisture corn there 
should be no more than four feet 
of corn (or half the crib width 
between any of the ventilators 
described or between the ventil- 
ator and the crib wall. 

Observations of corn storage 
have shown that vertical flue- 
type ventilators are not very ef- 
fective in corn-cribs. It is wind 
pressure that forces air movement 
through corncribs. The air path 
should be horizontal and the ends 
of the ventilator should be ex- 
posed to outside air. 

Temporary Cribs 

When permanent cribs do not 
have sufficient capacity for the 
entire crop, temporary cribs 
should be built for the rest of it. 
The most common type is that 
made with woven or welded wire 
cribbing or with picket cribbing 
(snow fencing) set in a circle, but 
in an emergency, woven wire 
fence can be used. The usual di- 
ameter of a circular crib is about 
16 feet; it is most frequently made 
with a 50-foot length of fencing. 
If the corn has a high moisture 
content the crib diameter should 
be reduced to 12 feet or even less. 
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A circular crib is not the best 
type for moist corn, because the 
diameter is usually greater than 
the recommended width of a rec- 
tangular crib and, when it is filled 
by elevator, the debris of shelled 
corn, husks, and silk accumulates 
in the center, which is the worst 
possible position for it. 

A better type of temporary 
crib for soft corn is made in rec- 
tangular shape by using poles set 
about four feet apart to support 
wire or picket cribbing for the 
walls, which are four to ten feet 
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apart. The corn will be better 
aerated than in a circular crib 
of ordinary diameter, and -the 
roof is more easily built. 


Usually the most practical floor 
for a temporary crib is made of 
boards laid on timbers of split 
logs that will support them at 
least eight inches above the 
ground. A shelling trench 
through the center of a circular 
crib will save labor when the 
corn is shelled out; it also pro- 
vides some of the ventilation 
needed for moist corn. 





Tips Given on Loose Housing for Cows 


If you plan to use loose housing for cows this winter, here are 


a few points to keep in mind. 


The secret to success with loose housing, says Robert L. (Bob) 


Steele, associate Extension dairyman at West Virginia University, 
is to have enough room and have the feeding area and bedded (loaf- 
ing) area separated. Use either two buildings or divide one building. 

Use a minimum of 30 square feet per cow for the feeding area 
and do not use bedding. This area can be cleaned out once or 
twice a week. 


If cows have access to roughages at all times, 12 to 18 inches 
of bunker space per cow will be ample. If roughages are to be fed 
in batches, so that all cows must eat at the same time, each cow 
will need from 24 to 30 inches of manger space. 


Use a minimum of 50 square feet per cow for the bedded area. 
Your cows will stay cleaner and, in some instances, will require less 
bedding than in stall barns, if planned and managed properly, 
Steele concluded. —West Virginia University 











Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest home; 
All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter storms begin; 
God, our maker doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied; 
Come to God’s own temple, come, 
Raise the song of harvest home. 


— Henry Alford 


* * * 

There are still two chickens 
roosting up in the tall willow 
tree; they refuse to be regimented 
with the other pullets in the lay- 
ing house and defy our every ef- 
fort to catch them. One of these 
cold nights they'll freeze their 
feet, and then we'll have soup 
for supper. 

* * * 

Can’t some inventor rig up an 
electric or gas range that will 
crackle like tamarack wood burn- 
ing or exude the perfume that 
comes with a lifted stove lid 
when birch wood is burning? 

* * * 

The more sense a young couple 
have when they get married the 
fewer dollars they will need. 

* * * 

Teenagers are critical of their 
parents’ dress and behavior be- 
cause they want so desperately 
to be proud of them. 


Chimney Smoke 


by Irene Rudie 


The family around the dinner 
table -was talking about the vir- 
tues of carrots as a food to im- 
prove the eye sight when four- 
year-old Bobby said, “Gee! God 
must ’a eaten a lots of carrots; 
He can see everything!” 

* * * 

Women pawing through a 
counter of heaped-up merchan- 
dise on sale remind me of hens 
scratching through a bushel bas- 
ket of grain looking for the best 
kernels at the bottom. 

* * * 

Toddlers pull down their moth- 
ers’ flower pots from the window 
ledge and then sit happily in the 
mess, licking black soil from their 
fingers and stuffing their faces 
with it. Maybe kids need dirt as 
little pigs do. 

* * * 

Sometimes an unusually at- 
tractive design for a child’s dress 
is the result of a mother’s ingen- 
uity in using the materials she 
has on hand. 

* * * 

The quickest way to get the 
family car cleaned and polished 
is to let junior use it for a date. 
And the house never gets such a 
fast going-over as when a daugh- 
ter expects her boy friend to drop 
by. 








Are Corn Prices Becoming 


More Stable? 


= 


E swing in corn prices from 

seasonal low to seasonal 
high has been much less during 
the past decade than in the two 
decades before Pearl Harbor. 

There is also a tendency for 
prices to decline earlier in the 
fall and to reach their seasonal 
high earlier in the summer. Fin- 
ally, there has been less variation 
about the normal seasonal pat- 
tern in postwar years. 

The seasonal swing in the Unit- 
ed States average price of corn 
for 1949-57 has varied from 92% 
of the yearly level in November 
to 106% in July. This was one- 
third less than in the prewar 
period of 1922-41, when the sea- 
sonal index rose from 91 in No- 
vember to 112 in August. The 
recovery from the seasonal low has 
been much more rapid in post- 
war years, rising 4% from No- 
vember to December. There was 
practically no rise in the same 
period of 1922-41. 

Following this rapid recovery, 
the rise from December to July 
in postwar years has been less 
than before the war. The aver- 


Heavy stocks will probably dampen price 
fluctuations in the years ahead... 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


age rise of 10 points for these 
months of 1949-57 was only about 
half the seasonal rise for the 
same months of the prewar per- 
iod. 

Fluctuations in corn prices 
about the average seasonal index 
have been much less pronounced 
since 1949. November prices in 
1949-57, for example, expressed 
as a percentage of the yearly 
average, have never varied more 
than 6 points from the November 
average of 92. They have ranged, 
that is, from 87 to 98%. In 1922- 
41, the variation in November 
was nearly 3 times as great. 

Variations for other months 
for the two periods reveal sim- 
ilar comparisons. The differences 
are especially pronounced for 
April. In 1949-57 the price per- 
centages for April have never 
varied more than 2% from the 
average of 101. In the prewar 
period they ranged from 15% be- 
low to 17% above the average. 

The greater stability in corn 
prices in recent years appears to 
be largely the result of two fac- 
tors. 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln 1, Nebraska 
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First, there was much less vari- 
ation in production during 1949- 
57 than in prewar years. Second, 
carryover stocks have been much 
larger, totaling over a_ billion 
bushels in recent years. Most of 
this corn has been under loan or 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Big corn stocks in recent years 
have tended to reduce both the 
size of the seasonal swing in corn 
prices and fluctuations in month- 
ly prices above and below the 
seasonal pattern. The availability 
of corn in CCC bins, or under 
loan on the farm at around the 
loan level, has put an upper lim- 
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it on price rises during the year. 
In some years, the seasonal rise 
has been limited by the relatively 
heavy sales of out-of-condition 
corn in the last half of the mar- 
keting year. 

On the other hand, price sup- 
ports for corn, available since 
1933, have cushioned the price 
decline in years of heavy pro- 
duction. 

A record carryover of close to 
1.6 billion bushels of corn is in 
prospect for October 1, 1958. 
Barring severe drouths, these 
stocks will continue to dampen 
price fluctuations in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 
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Plow Like a Champion 





HIS month at Stuttgart, in 
Germany, plowmen from 
nearly 20 countries will compete 
for the title of World Champion 
Plowman — the highest award 
that any keen young plowman 
can aim at. How have they got 
there; and how will they tackle 
the job of winning the world title 
for their country? How, in fact, 
does a good average plowman 
become a match winner, or a 
champion plowman become a 
world beater—is it a matter of 
luck, practice, knack, or what? 


Few people are better quali- 
fied to answer this question than 
Mr. Hugh Barr, three times win- 
ner of the world plowing title, 
and now manager of the North- 
ern Ireland team for this year’s 
match at Stuttgart. 


When I asked him, during a 
break in haymaking operations 
on his farm in Co. Londonderry, 
what advice he would give to 
the young plowman keen on com- 
petition work, he made it quite 


Englishman Hugh Barr, three times 


world 
You'll find his words a little strange 
but mighty interesting . . . 


champion, tells you how to do it. 


Condensed from 
Practical Power Farming 


Stanley Farmer 


clear that there was no short 
cut to the top. 
No Poor Work 

“You have got to set yourself a 
high standard in your daily plow- 
ing and stick to it all the time,” 
he said. “It’s no good thinking 
you can go about doing poor 
work on the farm and then ex- 
pect to pull something really good 
out of the bag when it comes to 
competition. 

“You have got to get the feel 
of the plow—get to know it. so 
well that setting and adjusting 
it are almost second nature to 
you.” 

I asked Mr. Barr to explain 
more fully what he meant by 
‘getting the feel of the plow.’ 

“TI have seen competition plow- 
men,” he said, “waiting for the 
starting signal, and I could tell 
at a glance that their plows just 
would not work as they were set 
then. 

“They had to wait till they 
were in work before they could 


Reprinted by permission from Practical Power Farming, Dorset House , 
Stamford Street, London, $. E. 1, England 
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start setting the plow and as a 
result they spend a good part of 
the first run making adjustments. 
In top competition work you 
can’t afford to do that.” 


Plenty of Practice 

The answer is, of course, to 
get plenty of practice under many 
different conditions, using, as far 
as possible, the type of plow you 
intend to use for competition 
work. “Go in for as many 
matches as you can, and if you 
cannot join in, then go along and 
watch the experts. 

“Notice how they set their 
plows and how they make ad- 
justments to correct faults. It’s 
good practice to do your own 
judging and see how your results 
compare with the judges.” 

There is not much room for 
‘revolutionary’ ideas on match 
plowing, but I found Hugh 
Barr’s approach to the job fe- 
freshingly unusual in some re- 
spects. I was interested particu- 
larly in his emphasis on the value 
of the skim (jointer) and the 
tail-piece for high-grade work- 
manship. 

“Tt’s really wonderful,” he 
maintained, “how much you can 
do with the skim and tailpiece 
if you use them properly. Once 
you get the main settings right 
you can use these two to make 
all the difference between good 
plowing and a match winning 
job.” 

What a contrast between this 
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attitude and that of many plow- 
men who treat skims as an un- 
pleasant necessity, and the tail- 
piece as a mysterious afterthought 
that they do not really under- 
stand. 

Hugh Barr told me that he sets 
his tailpiece so that it not only 
firms the furrow slice into place 
but presses just hard enough to 
leave a shallow indentation into 
which the next furrow slice will 
fall. 

Timing, of course, is all impor- 
tant. Although the time allowed 
in competition work is more than 





Forest products will become 
more important with each pass- 
ing year. 





adequate, I have often seen plow- 
men caught out by the clock and 
having to rush their finish, usu- 
ally with disastrous results. 
Time Yourself 

“You want to get into the 
habit of timing yourself,’ said 
Hugh Barr, “and work out your 
time so that there is plenty to 
spare on the crown and the fin- 
ish. After all, these two can earn 
40 marks out of total 100 in a 
world match so that you can af- 
ford to hurry a bit more on the 
rest of the plowing.” 

He allows at least three-quar- 
ters-of-an-hour for his finish, that 
is the last five furrows and the 
close. 
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It seems an obvious precau- 
tion to read the rules thoroughly 
before you go in for a competi- 
tion but there are plenty of plow- 
men who apparently do not do 
this. 

As Hugh Barr pointed out, 
“Tt’s not much good turning out 
a perfect plot if you find at the 
end you’ve been disqualified or 
lost points because you broke the 
rules.” 

These rules may vary from con- 
test to contest and sometimes 





U. S. citizens in 1957 ate 
about twice as much chicken as 
20 years ago. 





from year to year—so it is never 
wise to assume that they will be 
‘the same as last time.’ 

Having spoken of some of the 
more general points which the 
aspiring champion needs to 
watch, Hugh Barr picked out 
some of the details that can make 
all the difference between win- 
ning and losing in the big match 
—and I began to realize more 
fully what he meant by “know- 
ing your plow so well you set it 
by instinct.” 

Placing the Poles 

Ask him, as I did, where to 
set out the sighting poles or how 
deep to make the opening scratch 
and he will give no quick answer 
learned from the pages of a text- 
book; rather will he conjure up 
a mental picture of the plot and 
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recall the actions which he has 
done so many times that it has 
now become second nature. 

He reckons to put the first 
pole about a third of the way 
from the first headland mark, the 
second pole about three-quarters 
of the way and the third on the 
far headland mark. 

In good time, he gets a sight 
beyond the last pole on a point 
in the hedge or some small land- 
mark to make quite sure that his 
run-out is straight. 

In world match plowing this 
first scratch furrow must be cut 
to full width but, said Hugh, 
“you should only make it just 
deep enough to do this, 2” or 
thereabouts should be enough. 
You want to keep the front body 
as low as possible, so that the 
plow is reasonably level; in 
fact, the front share should make 
a light scratch alongside the one 
by the rear body. 

Lining Up 

“On this and every other bout 
make quite sure that tractor and 
plow are perfectly in line as 
you trip in. It’s surprising,” he 
added, “how much length you 
need with a trailer plow to get 
the outfit lined up perfectly 
straight.” 

To make quite sure the skims 
do not catch long stubbles, he 
advises raising them as high as 
possible or even taking them off 
altogether for the two scratch’ 
furrows. 
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On the first run he sets the 
rear coulter well down—a little 
below the share if anything—and 
as close to it as possible. “A use- 
ful tip here,” says Hugh, “is to 
offset the plow, if it is a trailer 
one, so that the furrow slice is 
turned into the tractor wheel 
mark.” 

I asked him about straighten- 
ing out any irregularities on the 
first run. “When you have made 
the first scratch furrow,” he said, 
“always stop and have a good 
look at it. If it’s not quite straight 
get a sight on it with a clod, a 
stone or something else, (but re- 
member you are not allowed to 
place a sighting mark of any 
kind) so that you can straighten 
it out on the return run. 

“For the second scratch fur- 
row keep the skims off, or set 
high, and the rear coulters about 
as low as before. This furrow 
should be about 2” deeper than 
the first and should be cut about 
2” into the width of the first 
furrow.” 


Empty Bout 

Having completed the split 
opening, Hugh Barr makes a 
single empty bout using the trac- 
tor wheel to roll in the ripplings 
before starting to gather. 

He made the point that the 
next bout is one of the most tricky 
in the whole job, so that it should 
never under any circumstances be 
hurried. 


“Many plowmen,” he = said 
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“tend to go in too deep on this 
bout; I don’t think you need 
more than 34%” depth for the 
rear furrow. Keep the front skim 
up, but the rear skim will have 
to go down so that its point is 
about 3” from the share. 

“The back coulter can come 
up about an inch or so, but you 
can only judge these settings on 
the spot, so keep a close watch 





It is possible to use too much 
lime, so have your soil tested. 





on just what the plow is doing.” 
He makes this run with the front 
furrow a little narrow. 

On this bout the skims and 
tailpiece should be used to good 
advantage. “Make sure that the 
skim is just, and only just, deep 
enough to put the stubble well 
under and that the tailpiece is 
firming the furrow slice into po- 
sition. The completed ridge 
should be level and well laid, with 
no holes or gaps to expose stubble 
or trash below.” 

Full Depth 

I asked Hugh Barr in which 
bout he got down to the full 
depth of plowing. 

“T find,” he said, “that after 
that second bout, when the 
scratch furrows are gathered to 
the center, I can get practically 
to full depth straight away. The 
skims have to be raised, of course, 
as you go deeper, and from then 
on you can begin to speed up a 
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little. 

“The setting should not need 
to be altered much once you’ve 
got it right. But it is important 
to watch closely just what the 
plow bodies are doing. Some 
plowmen seem to spend most of 
their time looking back at work 
10 or 15 yards behind. It’s main- 
ly by watching the plow at work 
that you can see whether it’s do- 
ing what you want it to.” 

“Keep an eye always on the 
straightness of your furrow,” said 
Hugh, “and if you get out of true 
put it right at once. The only 
way to do this is to sight along 
the correct line to a spot well 
in front so that you can keep 
your eye fixed on it. 

“In world match plowing, 
after gathering 12 furrows on 
either side of the crown, you 
must begin to throw out. At this 
stage measure your. unplowed 
land and, if necessary, plow a 
large or small furrow to make 
sure that the unplowed width is 
exactly an odd number of furrow 
widths and keep a close check 
on this measurement until you 
come in to seven furrows. 


“When there are seven furrow 
widths still to be plowed, you 
must make sure that on the next 
run you turn the slice towards 
the cast-off furrows. If it doesn’t 
work out that way, then run 
down empty one way so that it 
comes right.” 


“On this next bout” said Hugh 
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“you should start to lighten off, 
and go on doing this a little at 
a time so that on the last run 
before the finish you are only at 
half the full plowing depth.” 

Completing the finish is prob- 
ably the trickiest part of the 
whole job, and it can either earn 
or lose points. 

“The coulters will have to be 
put right down again,” he said, 
“so that they are level with the 
bottom of the share. To avoid 
working with the plow canting 
over at such an angle, I reduce 
the pitch of the front body, by 
lifting the share point a little. 
And this is one run where you 
just can’t afford to be in too 
much of a hurry. Take time and 
take care.” 

The finish is completed—and 
you can only wait for the judges 
decision -— perhaps victory; or 
maybe failure that must be taken 
in good part and used as a les- 
son in how to do better next time. 

I asked Hugh Barr one final 
question — how much did he 
think luck entered into compe- 
tition work. 


“There’s got to be an element 
of luck,” he answered, “but 
basically the plow will do what 
you want it to, if you get to 
know it well enough. Get to 
know why it’s doing what it is, 
and what will happen if you alter 
the setting. And, when you’ve 
got the plow working properly 
don’t keep fiddling with it.” 








He Couldn't Afford His OLD Buildings 





RE you limping along with 

old, poorly arranged build- 
ings because you think you can’t 
afford to update your farmstead? 
It may cost less than you think. 
And you may be losing money 
by putting off the job. 

That was happening to T. E. 
Vinyard, Jr., a Webster county, 
Missouri dairyman. His old lay- 
out was forcing him to hire la- 
bor. That made it a losing prop- 
osition. But at first he couldn’t 
see what he could afford to do 
about it. 

Two years ago Junior and I 
sat down and figured out what 
he’d have to do to convert his 
inefficient buildings into a mod- 
ern, money-making setup. I 
found that he could do it for only 
three-fourths as much as you’d 
expect. And Junior topped that 
—he did the job for 25 per cent 
less than I figured! 

But consider this: We’ve made 
conservative estimates of what 
these changes mean to him in dol- 
lars and cents. They show that 
the changes will pay for them- 


This aggressive young farmer tore down 
his old farmstead and built a new one 


Condensed from Capper's Farmer 


Ralph Ricketts, 


Missouri College of Agriculture 


selves in 3 to 4 years. 

How does he figure this? Well, 
dairy and farm management 
specialists at the college say he 
can easily increase production at 
least 5 per cent with the new set- 
up without upping his costs or 
labor. That’ll mean approximate- 
ly $1,200 a year on his 60-cow 
herd. 

Besides that, he used to hire 
one hand—now the family can 
handle the whole operation. Add 
the hired man’s salary to the 
$1,200 and you can see why Ju- 
nior says he couldn’t afford NOT 
to update his buildings. 

“We were slipping behind after 
the drouth started in 1952,” Ju- 
nior says. “To survive, we knew 
we had to have a laborsaving ar- 
rangement that would let the 
family run the farm.” 

Junior’s problem was similar to 
many I’ve seen. When I visited 
his farm 2 years ago, he had a 
dirt lot. In winter mud got so 
deep the cows’ udders dragged in 
it. Cows were housed in an old 
horse barn. It was drafty, and 


Reprinted by permission from Capper's Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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ABOVE: Look how Vinyard's new layout cuts labor! He self-feeds both hay 


and silage. Milking parlor, fence, silo, and building shelter paved lot from 
cold winter winds. 





he had to clean it by hand. times during the feeding opera- 
He stored silage in a dirt tion. Feeding and cleaning the 

trench. Often the tractor and barn by hand meant hiring an 

wagon mired down when he was €Xtra man. 

hauling it out to the cows. Hay First step in planning a new 

was stored in the loft of the old setup was to decide which build- 

barn—had to be handled several ings could be saved. The milk- 
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ing parlor was in good shape. 
So was a nearby upright silo. The 
rest of the buildings had to go. 
We built the finished plan shown 
on the opposite page around these 
buildings. 





Most migratory birds fly by 
night, and rest during the day. 





Of course, Junior didn’t make 
the changes in a day. He kept 
the plan for 2 years, studied it, 
and figured out ways to cut costs 
without hurting the job. 


Last winter he began by push- 
ing the old buildings off with a 
bulldozer. Then he leveled and 
paved the lot and built a pole- 
type loafing barn and a self- 
feeding hay storage shed. Last 
summer he finished the two bunk- 
er silos. 

Junior filled one with grass sil- 
age—put corn silage in the other. 
He self-feeds silage out of both. 
This, along with the self-feeding 
hay shed, cuts his chore labor to 
the bone. 

Now let’s take a look at Jun- 
ior’s costs. The first figure is the 
usual cost for this area. It in- 
cludes buying native lumber, sand 
and gravel, ready-mixed concrete, 
all new material, and hiring some 
help. 

The second figure was my esti- 
mate for Junior. It was lower be- 
cause he had good bank-run 
creek gravel nearby, planned to 
mix his own concrete, and had 
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suitable oak trees for lumber. 
The third figure is Vinyard’s ac- 
tual costs. 


Loafing shed ...... $2,800 $1,600 $1,100 
Hay storage ...... 1,920 1,100 720 
Bunker silos ...... 1,500 1,000 700 
Paving lot ....... 1,400 900 600 
Bulidozing ...... 200 200 225 
Stock fank ...... 150 100 75 
PERE cevccoces 


100 75 
Totals $5,000 $3,495 

(Add $204 for blade to clean 
lot, $193 for cement mixer, and 
$108 for water system. Junior's 
total cost is $4,000.) 


Junior cut costs even lower 
than I estimated by careful plan- 
ning to use his own time ‘to full 
advantage. In addition, he has a 
knack for figuring out better ways 
to do a job. For example, he set 
all trusses for his buildings, using 
only his tractor. 

His family deserves a lot of the 
credit, too. His wife and three 
older children did all the milk- 
ing and chores. That freed Jun- 
ior so he could spend all his time 
on construction. 

But there’s more to this job 
than just dollars and cents. Jun- 
ior now has the satisfaction of 
cleaner, better working condi- 
tions every day. Besides that, now 
he has a true family farm—one 
where he and his family handle 
all the work. Junior sums it up 
this way: 

“We see the return in our milk 
check—we’re holding our own 
now. Cutting labor is the best 
way I know to do that—and 
make a little money—in the pres- 
ent farm market.” 














EN a cow cannot or does 

not belch, she bloats. Gas 

is formed continuously in the 

cow’s paunch, and is most rapid 

just after feeding. In one experi- 

ment, a cow fed 15% pounds of 

fresh alfalfa produced over 50 
gallons of gas in 4 hours. 

Information like this has given 
us a fair understanding of bloat, 
but the exact causes and preven- 
tion have not been found. Some 
scientists are trying to solve the 
bloat problem by trial and error. 
Others are studying the causes of 
bloat, expecting this information 
to lead them to an answer to 
the problem. 

When Do Cows Bloat? 

It’s hard to say when a cow 
will bloat. In some places al- 
falfa or clover is grazed at con- 
siderable risk. Elsewhere, pure 
stands of alfalfa have been grazed 
for years without losses from 


More About Bloat 


Lite by little we learn why cows —_ 
and what you can do about it . 


South Dakota Farm and Home a 


Volney Wallace, Assistant Biochemist 


bloat. Also, bloat varies in ser- 
iousness from year to year. In 
Arizona, bloat is a problem on 
the mesa, elevation 200 feet, but 
not in the valley, elevation 50 
feet. 


In 1956 we investigated cases 
of bloat or suspected bloat around 
Brookings, South Dakota. That 
was a light year for bloat, but 75 
known cases were found. About 
half of these cases occurred on 
pasture. All the pastures were 
alfalfa-brome except two, which 
were grass. The cattle had had 
their fill before being put on pas- 
ture or were kept on pasture 
around the clock. None bloated 
the first three days. Bloat did 
show a strong tendency to be 
“epidemic” within a herd, but not 
between herds. 

Fifteen cattle were found dead 
and bloated on pasture. These 
were not counted as cases of bloat 


Reprinted from South Dakota Farm and Home Research, » geentes by South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dak 
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because all cows bloat after they 
die. They were likely victims of 
bloat, however, since the losses 
showed the same seasonal oc- 
currence as pasture bloat. 

We found feed lot bloat was 
just as serious as pasture bloat, 
if we do not count the 15 found 
dead on pasture. Feedlot bloat 
occurred on grain and alfalfa hay 
rations. Sometimes the hay was 
damp. At times the bloaters were 
among the best in the herd. 


Preventing Bloat 

Penicillin has received consid- 
erable publicity lately as a pre- 
ventative for bloat. The early 
experiments on this method 
looked good, but subsequent ex- 
perience has proved less satisfac- 
tory. It has been found that ani- 
mals on penicillin treatment 
could bloat. Reports of its ef- 
fectiveness vary from 100% con- 
trol to no control. There have 
been reports of penicillin causing 
animals to go off feed and caus- 
ing marked swelling of the vulva, 
but these conditions seem to be 
temporary. Some scientists have 
observed that penicillin loses 
much of its effectiveness after be- 
ing used 2 or 3 weeks. A report 
from Michigan State University 
indicates that penicillin disap- 
pears from the stomach more 
rapidly after an animal has been 
on the drug 3 weeks than when 
first fed penicillin. 

While penicillin has been a dis- 
appointment, it would be incor- 
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rect to say that it is no good. 
Rather than reject it, we should 
learn to use it to the best advan- 
tage, and know what to expect of 
it. Other antibiotics have been 
tried in place of penicillin, and 
Terramycin is being sold now for 
bloat prevention. Like penicillin, 
Terramycin appears to have ben- 
efit but is not a sure cure for 
bloat. 


Various oils have long been 
used to treat bloated animals. It 
now appears that they can be 





We believe we have the best 
schools in the world — yet 14% 
of World War Il draftees were 
illiterate, and over 3,000,000 
Americans have never gone to 
school. 





used to prevent bloat. Oil sup- 
plements given before grazing are 
reported to have given protec- 
tion against bloat for 3 to 4 hours. 
Oil supplements mixed with 
fresh cut alfalfa or sprayed on 
pasture are reported to cut down 
markedly the severity and num- 
ber of cases of bloat. About 2 
ounces of oil per head per day is 
required, and oils used so far in- 
clude soybean oil, peanut oil, corn 
oil, lard, and tallow: This ap- 
proach involves extra labor; the 
cost of the supplement is usually 
only partly compensated by its 
feed value, and it is not fully 
effective in preventing bloat. 
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Causes of Bloat 
The apparent causes of bloat 

are: 

1. Potatoes and other obstruc- 
tions lodged in the esophagus. 

2. Infections, inflammation, in- 
jury, of parts involved in 
belching. 

3. Poisons causing weakness or 
paralysis of muscles involved 
in belching. 

4. Excess froth (foam) in the 
paunch. 

5. Excitement. 

6. Inborn defects in the animal. 


Poisons and froth have received 
the most attention as causes of 
bloat. It is hard to evaluate the 
relative importance of these two 
causes, and it is impossible to tell 





It costs about $50,000 per 
man to train an atom bomber 
crew. 





at present when froth and a toxic 
condition act together to produce 
bloat. In addition, there is evi- 
dence that bloat alone does not 
kill the animal, but that a “lethal 
factor” of some kind enters the 
picture. 


In our studies on froth, we 
have found food particles cling- 
ing to the bubbles and forming a 
coat around them, preventing 
them from breaking. Prior to 
this time, frothing was blamed on 
soap-like compounds in alfalfa 
and on slimes. This is an inter- 


esting discovery and further re- 
search is in progress. Various al- 
falfas and the effect of bloat on 
cows are also under study at the 
South Dakota State College. 


Avoiding Losses from Bloat 

It is generally thought that 
bloat results when a cow eats too 
much fresh alfalfa at one time. 
Practices which limit the amount 





Recent tests show the muddy 
sediment at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean is over 2 miles 
deep in most places. 





of fresh alfalfa a cow eats, or 
which cause her to eat more slow- 
ly, are considered good manage- 
ment in preventing bloat. The 
usual practice is to make pastures 
half grass and half alfalfa, and 
to feed the cattle before they are 
turned out to pasture. 


Some farmers, however, leave 
their animals on pasture around 
the clock once they have put 
them on pasture. But these pre- 
cautions are not always effective. 
This suggests that the animal may 
gorge herself anyway, or “too 
much” alfalfa may at times be 
only a moderate amount. 

In our 1956 survey, approxi- 
mately half of the pasture bloat 
and animals found dead on pas- 
ture happened in the last two 
weeks in May. When several ani- 
mals in a herd bloated, there was 
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usually a case or two of light 
bloat a few days earlier. These 
are two occasions when a farmer 
would do well to keep close watch 
on his herd, and to try bloat- 
preventatives such as antibiotics 
or oil supplements. 


Some cattlemen claim that cer- 
tain kinds of weather bring on 
bloat. This was such a common 
idea that we tried to find exactly 
which weather conditions were 
responsible. These conditions 
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breaks, however, did not material- 
ize. Several others have attempt- 
ed, without success, to correlate 
weather with the occurrence of 
bloat. 

A common understanding is 
that frost-bitten alfalfa is likely 
to cause bloat. The lack of out- 
breaks of bloat following a killing 
frost may be the result of farmers 


pasturing frosted alfalfa. We 
know of such pastures being 
grazed without producing bloat. 





were expected to be easy to spot, 
because several farms in the 
county should have had bloat at 
the same time this weather oc- 
curred. These expected out- 


We do not have enough evidence 
to say that it is or is not more 
likely to produce bloat than nor- 
mal pasture. 





Best Temperatures for Growing Forage Crops 


Under controlled temperature and growing conditions, the best 
growth of white clover, red clover, alfalfa, and orchardgrass takes 
place at air temperatures of 70 to 85 degrees F. and when soil 
temperatures are 10 degrees cooler. This report was made recently 
by Vance G. Sprague, agronomist for the U. S. Regional Pasture 
Research Laboratory at Pennsylvania State University. 


Dr. Sprague reported the relative growth of Sudangrass in 
tests at Penn State increased regularly with increasing temperature, 
ranging from 40 to 95 degrees F. Trials using red clover as a test 
plant at increasing temperatures from 50 to 80 degrees F. increased 
phosphorus uptake from the soil, and also from the fertilizers ap- 
plied in bands or mixed with the upper soil layer. 


More phosphorus was removed from unfertilized soil at 80 
degrees F. than at lower temperatures. Relative growth responses 
from banding were greater at 50 degrees F., but at 80 degrees or 
above during the summer growth responses were similar between 
banding and mixing. —Pennsylvania State University 








Contract Farming in the Hoghouse 





ONTRACT farming is push- 

ing into the hog business ac- 
companied by loud protests from 
producers in the Corn Belt where 
most of our hogs have been fin- 
ished. 

“So far less than 10% of the 
hogs come from integrated 
farms,” declares R. C. Kramer, 
Michigan State farm economist, 
“but the move is spreading rap- 
idly. I believe we are on the 
threshold of a tidal wave of con- 
tract production.” 


We surveyed major feed deal- 
ers and packers to find out what 
kind of contract the hog producer 
can expect as vertical integration 
spreads and develops. 


Most contracts are being signed 
by farmers outside of the main 
corn-growing areas or just on the 
fringe. But many agreements are 
being made by traditional corn- 
hog growers. 

One feed company reports 
about 50 farmers have signed 


Reprinted by permission from Massey 


You've read a lot about contract 
farming and integration. Here are 
the facts and figures... 


Condensed from 
Massey-Ferguson Farm Profit 


Ray Reiman 


packer and feed company con- 
tracts in the St. Louis area, an- 
other 50 around Kansas City, 
about half that many in the 
Omaha area. An Iowa feed mak- 
er reports it has nearly 10,000 
boars and sows out on lend-lease 
agreements. 


Many other Corn Belt farmers 
are reportedly accepting hog-rais- 
ing supervision and giving up 
some of their independence in re- 
turn for credit, advice and a bet- 
ter market. 


Most of the excitement about 
hog contracts has been over the 
“pig parlors” that are popular in 
the South. There is no question 
that this is a growing method of 
production. But numbers actu- 
ally are down in that region. The 
USDA’s figures show 17,443,000 
pigs saved last fall and this spring 
in the South Atlantic and South 
Central states. That number is 
4% less than the 10-year aver- 
age, while the rest of U.S. about 


Farm Profit, Robin Press, 1000 Empire Bidg., 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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equalled the 10-year average. 

Chances are you'll be offered 
a contract deal sometime soon. 
We’ve rounded up the basic facts 
about the various deals to help 
you decide whether or not they 
would fit your farm. 

Pig parlor deal: Under this 
plan the farmer puts up a simple 
building and gets paid about 2c 





Consumer demand is calling 
for increasing redness in toma- 
toes—government standards re- 
quire a more highly colored to- 
mato juice than they used to. 





a pound for the gain hogs make 
while on his farm. His feed deal- 
er provides 50-lb. feeder pigs and 
drops bulk feed into self-feeders. 
The dealer does all the financing. 
The farmer furnishes the labor 
to keep the pens clean and makes 
sure the pigs have plenty of feed 


and water. Purina dealers are 
pushing this plan. 

Lend-lease deal: The feed 
manufacturer leases meat-type 


sows and boars to the farmer. 
FoxBilt Feeds in Iowa charges a 
lease fee, plus the pick of the 
gilts in each litter at market 
weight. The farmer also agrees 
to buy only company feeds. 
When the sow is back in good 
shape after 2 or 3 litters, she also 
goes back to the company, along 
with another gilt for each 10 
sows that a leased boar breeds. 
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Giving up two 220-lb. gilts for 
the use of a sow one year is $88 
at 20c a pound. The initial lease 
fee of $3.75 each, plus the extra 
500 Ibs. of feed needed to return 
the sow to good condition after 
her ‘last litter, may easily bring 
the total cost to $100. 

Keith Myers, executive secre- 
tary of the National Swine Grow- 
ers Council, reports on another 
sow lease arrangement which re- 
quires a farmer to return 2 mar- 
ket-weight hogs out of each litter 
of 8 or more and 1 from each 
litter of 7 or less. 

“These are stiff prices to pay 
for using a sow.” says Myers. 
“Interest on a $100 sow at 7 
per cent is only $7 a year.” 

Assembly line production: Un- 
der this plan the farmer gets 
help in moving into multiple far- 
rowing, high-volume hog produc- 
tion. Farmers around St. Louis, 
for example, are contracting with 
Staley Milling Co. and Hunter 





Per capita consumption of all 
meats in 1959 is estimated at 
150 pounds, nine pounds less 
than in 1957. 





Packing Co. They are guaran- 
teed 50c over the average of the 
high and low prices paid for 
butchers on the day they sell. 
For this price assurance, the pro- 
ducer agrees to follow Staley’s 
“professional hog-raising _pro- 
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gram” and abide by 20 other 
contract stipulations. 

Staley has similar cooperative 
arrangements with Mauer-Neuer 
Packing Co. in Kansas City and 
with Cudahy in Omaha. “Con- 
tracts are binding on Staley and 
the packer for 5 years, but a 
farmer can break off with 10 
days’ notice,” says Joe Cooper, 
sales manager of Staley’s St. 
Louis division. 

Vincent Howard, Jackson, 
Mo., likes this plan. “We’ve 
gained 10 years’ experience in 6 
months,” he declares. In one 
year he has tripled hog produc- 
tion from 200 to 475 hogs annu- 
ally. 

Feed financing deal: This is a 
plan used by many feed dealers 
for years. Hog raisers buy feed 
on a 6-month contract at an in- 
terest rate of %2% per month. 
Notes usually are sold to local 
bankers after the feed dealer 
makes the arrangements. In most 
feed cases, the dealer tries to pro- 
tect his investment by offering 
some supervision of production 
methods. 

Many contract plans are still 
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experimental. Swift & Co. is re- 
portedly working on a program 
in Georgia. Wilson & Co. is ex- 
perimenting at Memphis, tying in 
with Quaker Oats and other feed 
companies on a plan similar to 
the Staley setup. Payway Feeds 
is trying a plan on a small scale 
around Kansas City. 


The housewife wants uniform 
pork from meat-type hogs. The 
packers believe some degree of 
integration will help provide a 
better product and more steady 
receipts. The feed dealers see in- 
tegration as a steady market for 
their feed. You can expect them 
to push contract farming in the 
future. They will make it look 
attractive to farmers too. 


If you think a contract will 
boost your income, give it care- 
ful study. The man who can 
produce meat-type hogs and fi- 
nance them himself, probably has 
nothing to gain from contract 
hog farming. Consider this too 
—under a contract someone else 
may be telling you how to run 


your business—how and what to 
feed, when and where to sell. 





Larger Herd Reduces Labor Per Cow 


Workers spend an average of 129 hours a year per cow with 
a 10-cow herd, but only 80 hours a year per cow with a 30-cow 
herd, a recent survey showed. Labor-saving devices used with most 
larger herds made the difference in hours of labor per cow. 








Pellets or Wafers on the Dairy Farm 





Y Ae Ve. 


AT 


about pellets and 

wafers for dairy cows? 
They may hold the answer to 
automation in dairy feeding, but 
there are problems yet to be 
solved. 

Pellets are being fed exclusive- 
ly on some commercial dairies, 
without added roughage, but in- 
dications are that butterfat trou- 
bles are being encountered. 

Western Dairy Journal staff 
members have seen wafer and 
pellet feeding on a number of 
western dairies, have observed 
and participated in a number of 
tests and have watched a strong 
case being built for both of these 
new forms of roughage feed. 

To date, the strongest case 
has been built for wafers. They 
have definitely been proved as an 
effective feed for commercial 
dairy cows. Probably the only 
reason that pellets are lagging is 
the fact that few scientific tests 
under commercial dairying con- 
ditions have been conducted. 


Results of California tests comparing 
pellets, wafers, and hay... 


Condensed from Western Dairy Journal 


‘Aaron Dudley 


However, several trials are now 
underway—most significant being 
at the Pellissier Dairy in Whittier, 
California. 
Double Reversal Trial 

“Cows will eat at least as well 
on wafers and will produce at 
least as much milk and butterfat 
on a straight wafer ration as they 
will on hay,’ concluded Farm 
Advisor Don Addis of California’s 
Riverside County upon comple- 
tion of tests on the La Sierra 
College dairy herd at Arlington. 
His was a “double reversal” type 
trial in which cows in approxi- 
mately the same stage of lactation 
were tested on both hay and waf- 
ers. Hay for the trials was cut 
at Blythe, conditioned by a crush- 
ing process, field cured and wind- 
rowed. Alternate windrows were 
baled and made into wafers. 

Addis was loaned an experi- 
mental wafer machine by Inter- 
national Harvester to make waf- 
ers for the tests. The hay was 
second cutting of 2-year-old al- 


Reprinted by permission from Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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falfa, cut in April and fed dur- 
ing April, May and June. Pro- 
tein content of the hay was 16.3% 
and the wafers, 16.5%. Ash and 
fiber content of the wafers was 
2-3% greater than the hay. 
Test Groups 

Cows were divided into groups 
of 10 and tested during three 





11,000 new babies are born 
in the U. S. each day, but there 
are only 7,000 deaths. 





different periods, each period 
running for two weeks. One 
week was allowed for adjustment 
and the following two weeks for 
testing. Results of the tests, 
shown in the accompanying table, 
indicate the wafer-fed cows will 
produce at least as well—and 
probably better—than cows fed 
baled hay. The wafers fed in 
these trials were straight alfalfa 
hay, with no added grain or sup- 
plement; however, cows in both 
groups were fed added grain. The 
20 cows under test were average 
type commercial animals — all 
Holsteins except three, which 
were grade Guernseys. 


Oregon Tests 

At the agricultural experiment 
station of Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, researchers I. R. Jones, 
B. F. Magil and R. G. Petersen 
have just concluded significant 
tests in the feeding of baled, waf- 
ered and pelleted hay to dairy 
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cows. Their conclusion: 
“Alfalfa hay can be con- 

densed into a wafer and satis- 

factorily fed to milk cows.” 


Hay wafers proved superior in 
butterfat percentage in the Ore- 
gon tests. Comparison of baled 
hay, pellets and wafers showed 
no real difference in total milk 
production, amount of feed eaten 
or body weight. However, test 
animals produced slightly more 
butterfat while on baled hay or 
wafers than when on pellets. 
Each of the 18 test cows was on 
each type of feed for four weeks. 
Hay in all three forms was good 
quality alfalfa grown on the same 
farm near Hermiston, Oregon. 


Advantages 
Dairy husbandman I. R. Jones 





Selective breeding can be ef- 
fective in developing more 
muscular meat-type hogs. The 
backfat thickness in three gen- 
erations of Durocs was de- 
creased || per cent by USDA 
research workers. 





cites a number of advantages to 
wafers and pellets: 

“Elimination of dust in the 
barn—important in producing 
clean milk and in reducing the 
discomforts that result from dust 
allergies; prevention of waste in 
handling; reduction in storage 
space; lower transportation costs 








and a possibility of mechanical 
handling during merchandising 
and feeding.” 

Dairyman Henry Pellissier of 
Whittier, Calif., in midst of a pel- 
let feeding program on a string 
of 75 commercial cows, sees the 
same advantages. 

“There’s definitely less waste,” 
he says. “Hay isn’t dragged out 
of the manger and tramped into 
the manure. And with pellets 
there are no ‘seconds’—all the 
cows get the same ration. 

Pellisier has maintained care- 
ful records on the pellet-fed cows 
and indications are that while 
total production of milk is main- 
tained, there is a loss in butter- 
fat over a_ prolonged period. 
However, he still feels that some 
form of pelleted ration will soon 
be perfected for dairy use. 

Self Feeders 

Pellissier forsees the time when 
dairymen will feed their rough- 
age in pellet form from self- 
feeders. 

This is the idea that his sup- 
plier, Fernando Milling Co. of 
Los Angeles and _ Lancaster, 
Calif., is pursuing in merchandis- 
ing pellets. The company is pro- 
ducing a straight hay pellet from 
sun-cured Antelope Valley alfal- 
fa, chopped coarse before it is 
steam pelleted. 

“We think we have the answer 
to the roughage problem,” says 
Hy Poster, manager of Fernando. 
“The time is coming—and soon 
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—when the dairyman will need 
no hay storage sheds, no big in- 
vestment in mountains of hay, 





MILK & BUTTERFAT 


PRODUCTION 
La Sierra Tests on Alfalfa Wafer 
Feeding 
Pen 1 Pen 2 
Wofers Hay 
April 28 
(Before trial) ...... 44.9 Ib.* 44.9 Ib 
Period 1 
Ist week (DHIA) ...44.7 Ib.* 43.6 Ib 
3.6% 3.5% 
Oe WE sccccsesns 38S olb 32.8 tb 
2 eee 36.3 Ib 34.1 Ib 
Period 2 Hay Wafer 
Re rrr 36.5 Ib 36.6 Ib. 
2nd week ....... 34.2 Ib 34.3 Ib. 
ff 2a 37.3 Ib 36.8 Ib. 
3.5% 3.5% 
Period 3 Wafers Hay 
fe yee, 35.3 Ib 32.7 tb. 
2nd week (DHIA) ...34.0 Ib 31.6 tb. 
3.7% 3.6% 
ff eee 35.1 Ib. 34.2 Ib. 


* Average pounds milk per cow daily. 





no hay insurance problem. We'll 
make bulk delivery of hay in pel- 
let form of guaranteed protein 
content and assured uniformity.” 
New Trials Set 

A significant series of trials de- 
signed to establish the relative 
milk production value of alfalfa 
pellets compared to wafers will be 
conducted in Southern California 
this winter. Arrangements are 
now being made to obtain the 
needed tonnage of pellets and 
wafers from the same alfalfa 
field. They will then be fed a 
group of commercial dairy cows 
under control conditions, as pre- 
scribed by University of Califor- 
nia nutritionists. 

















Are You An Up-To-Date Flock Manager? 





AVE YOU improved as a 
poultry flock manager in 
the past 10 years? 

With all the advances that 
have been made in efficient man- 
agement, you should be producing 
eggs cheaper today than you were 
a decade ago. Let’s take a look 
at the record. 

Ten years ago, according to 
a recent California survey, poul- 
trymen expected 190 eggs from 
a hen per year. Today they are 
getting 240. At the same time, 
amount of feed required to pro- 
duce a dozen eggs declined from 
7.0 to 5.3 pounds. 

The decline in labor required 
during this period was even more 
remarkable. It dropped from 2.8 
to 1.0 hour per hen each year. 
The reason — mechanization. 
Hand feeding gave way to auto- 
matic feeders; automatic waterers 
were installed; houses were 
cleaned with pit cleaners; and 
bulk feeders came into play. 


Any poultryman who tries to produce 
eggs in 1958 with 1948 practices and 
costs will be forced out of business . . 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


Hugh Johnson 


What about the cost of pro- 
ducing eggs? You may have 
guessed it—this also declined. 
Also, the price you receive per 
dozen is less than it was 10 years 
ago. 

Here are some efficiency fig- 
ures to shoot at—they are realistic 
because many producers have al- 
ready accomplished them. 

240 eggs per hen 

/y hour labor per bird 
Feed conversion, 4.0 
Cost per dozen, 26 cents 

Many people have been forced 
out of business in the past few 
years. As a rule, however, they 
have been the people who were 
unwilling to change. They pro- 
duced eggs in 1957 with 1947 
practices and costs. Will you be 
left by the wayside because you 
won’t change? 

A Look Ahead 

Farm egg prices from now un- 
til June, 1959, will average 
around 6 cents a dozen lower 


Reprinted by permission from Michigan Farmer, East Lansing, Michigan 
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than the same period a year ago. 
The October-December price will 
average about 38 cents, and the 
January through June price will 
average about 31 cents a dozen. 

Broiler prices from October 
through December, 1958, will av- 
erage 15 to 16 cents per pound— 
1 to 2 cents below the same per- 
ior last year. 


The average August farm tur- 
key price of 25 cents a pound 
was 2 cents above a year ago. 
This strong early market reflects 
a reduction in market supplies. 
Prices for November and Decem- 
ber will rise less than normal for 
the season, due to increased late 
marketings. There may be little 
or no change in price then from 
the August average. 


These are the forecast high- 
lights of the seventh poultry sur- 
vey committee which met recently 
in Chicago. 


Year ‘Round Production 
Do you follow the usual prac- 
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tice of starting pullets once a 
year in early spring and keeping 
the hens in the flock about 12 
months? Dean McKee, MSU ag 
economics researcher, says a more 
profitable way is to start the re- 
placement flock in a series of 
probably 4 separate batches, so 
you can keep the poultry house 
in use to near capacity all year 
and distribute egg production 
more evenly. He also points out 
that cost figures indicate hens can 
be kept profitably in the laying 
flocks about 22 months. 
Lights on Dark Days 

When days are dark and over- 
cast, the inside of many poultry 
houses become very dark. Use of 
lights in laying houses during the 
day will correct this. Some poul- 
trymen are now using automatic 
light control which works in con- 
junction with the time switch. If 
the day becomes dark, lights 
come on automatically. This 
gives hens the light each day 
which you desire. 








A Cow? 


“One end is equipped with a mower, a grinder, bumpers, head- 
lights, wingflaps, and a foghorn. In the central area there’s a con- 
version plant consisting of a combination storage and fermentation 
vat, three converters in a series, and an intricate arrangement of 
conveyor tubes. The machine is also equipped with a central heat- 
ing plant, a pumping system, and air conditioning. At the other 
end is a milk dispenser and an insect repeller.” 


—Cedric Adams, Minneapolis Star Columnist 














How To Keep Tractor Costs Down 





HE COST of tractor power 
is a major item on modern 
farms. This cost includes oper- 
ating costs, maintenance and re- 
pair cost, and fixed overhead. 
Fixed overhead covers cost of 
housing, depreciation, taxes, and 
insurance. 


There’s little that can be done 
about fixed costs. So let’s con- 
sider ways of reducing operating 
and maintenance expense. 

Fuel is the biggest single item 
of operating expense. For most 
operators, there are ways to re- 
duce fuel consumption. Here are 
the things that affect fuel econ- 
omy: 


Engine Condition 

Keep the engine in top shape 
mechanically. It’s not enough 
that the rings and bearings be 
in good condition. A periodic 
engine tune-up soon repays its 
cost with fuel saved. 

The tune-up should include 
such items as spark plugs, igni- 
tion points, carburetor adjust- 


You can cut operating costs. Fixed 
costs are harder to trim... 


Condensed from Wallace's Farmer 


Melvin E. Long, 
Agricultural Engineer 


ment, and valve adjustment. 
Your operator’s manual will tell 
when and how to make adjust- 
ments. 


If you do not have the tools or 
confidence to make all these ad- 
justments, your dealer can per- 
form them at relatively modest 
cost. 


Choke 


When starting your tractor in 
cold weather, it should be neces- 
sary that you use the choke until 
the engine is warmed-up. If it 
starts satisfactorily without chok- 
ing on cold mornings, the car- 
buretor probably is wasting fuel. 


Air Cleaner 


The air cleaner is designed to 
remove the dust and dirt from 
the air that enters the engine. 


If the cleaner is not serviced 
regularly, it may become so 
clogged that enough air cannot 
pass thru it. It then acts the 
same as a choke, making the 
fuel mixture overly rich. 


Reprinted by permission from Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
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Tire Pressure 

It’s important to keep the tires 
properly inflated in order to re- 
duce the rolling resistance. If 
the tires are too “soft” the ef- 
fects are the same as if the trac- 
tor were constantly operating up- 
hill. With too little pressure, tire 
sidewalls may buckle and lead 
to early tire failure. 


Wheel Weights 


For heavy drawbar loads such 
as plowing, wheel weights help 
to prevent excessive slippage. 

Excess slippage greatly in- 
creases fuel consumption. Up to 
about 15 per cent slip, drawbar 
pull increases with increased slip. 
Above this point, the reduced 
ground speed more than offsets 
pull. 

Wheel slip must be at least 15 
per cent before you can readily 
spot any slippage. So, if you see 
the wheels slipping during a 
heavy pull, your tractor needs 
wheel weights. 

The fuel saved will soon pay 
for the cast iron weights or liquid 
solution that is added to the tires. 


Fuel 
Use good quality fuel from a 
reputable distributor. “Cheap” 
fuels generally give inferior per- 
formance. True fuel cost is cents 


per horsepower-hour, not cents 
per gallon. 


Implement Adjustments 
Proper adjustments can mean 
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big savings in your tractor fuel 
cost. Heavy draft tools such as 
plows should be adjusted to re- 
duce load to a minimum and still 
do the job satisfactorily. 


_ Good Maintenance 

Any extensive repairs to your 
tractor are certain to be expen- 
sive. A good program of pre- 
ventive maintenance helps keep 
repair costs as low as possible. 

Be sure to follow the lubrica- 
tion directions carefully, includ- 
ing the type of lubricants. 

Overloading can add to repair 
costs. If your tractor is in good 
working condition and still “lugs 
down” under heavy load, better 
use a lower gear or reduce the 
load. Such “lugging” increases 
wear and wastes fuel. 

Many items on your tractor, 
such as hydraulic system, clutch 
fan belt, transmission, and front 
wheel bearings require adjust- 





Even the eggs of lightning 
bugs are slightly luminous. 





ment or lubrication at very ex- 
tended intervals, perhaps once or 
twice per year. Do not allow this 
long service interval to become 
an excuse for never servicing 
these items. 

When a part does break or 
wear out on your tractor, replace 
or repair it at once. Continued 
operation without the needed re- 
pair generally results in failure 
of additional parts. 











Bull Pen Makes A Silo 


A New Jersey farmer spent $60 for 
store 200 tons of silage in his 


astic and paper to 
d bull pen... 


Condensed from New Jersey Farm and Garden 
George W. 


ECAUSE of this  season’s 

large harvest, many farmers 
found themselves short of silo 
room to store their corn crop. 
Trench, stack or snow fence silos 
were frequently used to hold the 
overflow. 


Recent research at the USDA 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
in Beltsville, Md., shows that 
high quality silage can be pro- 
duced in such temporary silos. 
In a study comparing tower silos 
and bunker storage, it was found 
that quality of the properly sealed 
bunker silage was somewhat su- 
perior to the same kind of forage 
stored in a tower silo. 


Higher seepage losses in the 
tower silo accounted for most of 
the difference. The silage in the 
bunker lost about 15% of its 
stored dry matter, 4% of which 
was due to seepage and less than 
1% to spoilage. The loss of dry 
matter in the tower silo was 22%, 
8% of which was due to seepage. 

The small spoilage loss in the 
bunkers demonstrated clearly that 
proper packing and sealing with 
polyethylene sheets, as done in 


Haenlein 


this study, can make a temporary 
silo very efficient. The test 
showed that a greater per cent 
of nutrients were preserved in the 
bunker silo than in the tower 
storage. This resulted in a high- 
er milk production per cow in 
the test group that was fed bunk- 
er silage. 


These results should encourage 
farmers to put up temporary 
silos with confidence that they 
are preserving their silage crop 
at least as well as in a regular 
tower silo, but under greatly re- 
duced investment costs. 

A Delaware dairyman, Peter 
Zeitler, of Glasgow, put up a 
temporary silo in a very practical 
way. An empty bull pen 35x80 
feet served as the silo frame. The 
strong bull fence was braced and 
lined with Sisalcraft paper. 
About 200 tons of chopped forage 
was blown into the empty bull 
pen, piling up five feet high on 
the walls and 10 feet in the 
middle. The stack was packed 
and covered with polyethylene 
sheets. 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, Sea Isle City, New Jersey 
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Investment Costs $60. 

Investment costs in this silo: No trench digging was neces- 
two rolls of sisalcraft paper 5x sary, as the empty bull pen served 
100 feet, $20 each; one roll of as a perfect frame for a stack 
~ silo. As soon as fall and winter 

Top foreign markets for U.S. feeding start, a self-feeding rack 
farm products last year were will-be placed on the headside of 
the United Kingdom, Japan, the stack where the bull fence 
Canada, West Germany and will be opened to cattle. 
the Netherlands. Reducing investment costs 
while producing feed of equal 
4/1,000-inch thick polyethylene quality, such as Zeitler has done, 
sheets 1614x100 feet, $20; total can be an important factor in 
cost to store 200 tons of silage, increasing the farmer’s income. 











"Robot Cultivator” Brings Automation Nearer 


Anything that relieves operators of the close concentration and 
intense fatigue that go with cultivating corn or other row crops de- 
serves to rate as a distinct achievement. Ford electronic and agri- 
cultural engineers have been doing something about the problem in 
their study to speed up the cultivating operation and make it semi- 
automatic . . 

Their efforts have led them to develop what they call a “robot 
cultivator.” Its key feature is a pivoted, hairpin-shaped “feeler” 
that touches the corn or other plant, serving like an insect’s antennae 
to locate the plant’s position in the row. If the plant is to the right 
or left of the center line of the feeler, the latter moves in the direction 
of the plant as the cultivator nears it. This direction of movement of 
the feeler is transmitted through miniature microswitches to a small 
servomotor attached to the power-steering linkage of the tractor. 
The linkage is automatically lengthened or shortened to direct tractor 
travel so the cultivator is centered as it passes each plant... 

Steering correction is automatic, with no attention from the 
operator. He can override the device at any time, but he never needs 
to touch the steering wheel while the equipment is moving down the 
crop row . . . Big advantage of the robot cultivator is that, by re- 
moving the fatigue element, the speed of cultivation can be much 
faster —up to 5% to 6 mph, say the engineers., Also the robot 
idea can be used with either front or rear-mounted cultivators. 


—Agricultural Engineering 








What Happens in the Silo? 





N 1956 and 1957 at the Geor- 

gia Experiment Station, six 
silos were filled with alternating 
loads of oat forage from the same 
field. Three of the resulting sil- 
ages were well-preserved, and 
three were poor silage. 


This variation is frequently 
encountered, giving silage a bad 
name with many farmers. While 
a farmer doesn’t have to under- 
stand the many technical details 
of silage fermentation, he should 
understand the more important 
factors in silage making in order 
to choose the right method for 
ensiling a given crop. 


The purpose of silage making 
is to preserve the forage nutrients 
by lowering the pH to a level that 
will prevent spoilage. This is 
done by storing the forage in an 
airtight container and providing 
the bacteria with an adequate 
supply of carbohydrates for acid 
production. The most efficient 


About acids, fermentation and losses 
that shouldn't occur... 


Condensed from 
Better Crops with Plant Food 


M. E. McCullough, 
Georgia Experiment Station 


process is a fermentation dom- 
inated by bacteria which produce 
lactic acid. 


When an airtight silo is prop- 
erly filled with a forage having 
adequate carbohydrates, the usu- 
al chain of events is like this: 


The plant cells continue to re- 
spire for several hours while suf- 
ficient heat is generated to in- 
crease the temperature to the de- 
sired range of 80°-100° F. Acetic 
acid then forms, while the oxy- 
gen supply is exhausted. This 
provides ideal conditions for the 
lactic acid-producing bacteria 
which take over the fermentation 
and rapidly lower the pH to 4.2 . 
or below. When this degree of 
acidity is reached, the fermenta- 
tion ceases and the silage remains 
stable so long as the anerobic 
conditions exist. The entire pro- 
cess is normally completed in 20 
days or less. 


Inted by permission from Better Crops with Plant Food, 1102 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
— Washington 6, D. C. ; 
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Acids Formed in 
Silage Fermentation 


Acetic acid. This acid is usu- 
ally found in all silages. And its 
concentration is usually inversely 
proportional to the lactic acid 
concentration—that is, high ace- 
tic, low acetic. 





Aristotle, in the 4th century 
B. C., wrote about hand pol- 
lination of figs. Now, a special 


wasp is imported into fig groves 
to do the difficult job. 





The acid is formed in part by 
plant enzymes and later by bac- 
terial action. Although the acid 
possesses feeding value, some 
workers feel that its presence in 
large quantities lowers silage in- 
take and digestibility. 

Propionic acid. This acid is 
sometimes found in small quan- 
tities, although its origin and sig- 
nificance is not clear. 

Butyric acid. Butyric acid is 
generally associated with poor 
silage making techniques. This 
acid is formed when the tempera- 
ture fails to reach 80° or above. 
The available carbohydrates are 
insufficient to permit adequate 
lactic acid fermentation or the 
pH does not go low enough to 
prevent protein decomposition. 
Silage with high levels of butyric 
acid may be good feed but it is 
objectionable to handle. It fre- 
quently flavors milk, should not 
be used when certain types of 
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cheese are to be manufactured, 
and it may be responsible for 
some cases of ketosis in dairy 
cows. 

Lactic acid. This acid should 
predominate in well-made silage. 
Its presence in large quantities 
gives a pleasant odor to the sil- 
age with a minimum of fermen- 
tation loss. 


Factors Affecting 
Silage Fermentation 


1. The forage itself contributes 
the first set of factors affecting 
silage fermentation. 


The general characteristics are 
shown in the table. Legumes are 
normally high in protein and ash, 
causing a high buffer capacity 
that increases the quantity of acid 
needed to lower the pH. This 
condition is accentuated by the 
low carbohydrate content of leg- 
umes, which limits the quan- 
tity of acid that can be produced. 
Thus, legumes are difficult to en- 
sile and should have a preserva- 
tive added. 


The reverse is true for cereals, 
such as corn and sorghum, with 
poor fermentation seldom occur- 
ring in these crops. 

In general, grasses may be en- 
siled without difficulty, if atten- 
tion is given to rate of filling and 
degree of packing. 

2. The second factor involved 
in silage fermentation is the ex- 
clusion of air and the resulting 
temperature control. 
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TABLE: Characteristics of Foreges Which Affect Silage Fermentation and Silo Pilling. 
Legumes Grasses Cereals 
General Characteristics: 
1. Protein content High Medium to low Low 
2. Ash content High Medium low 
3. Buffer capacity High Medium low 
4. Carbohydrate content low Medium High 
Problems Encountered: 
Above 80% 
moisture: High pH with low Medium pH with Not recommended 
Speed of filling lactic acid and low acetic and for cereals 
silo: Slow high butyric acid some butyric other than oats, 
acid ey or wheat. 
Handle them 
Correct by adding same as grass 
200 tb. organic Correct by slow 
preservative or filling or by 
80 Ib. molasses. adding 100 to 200 
Ib. corn or 60 Ib. 
70% to 80% of molasses. 
moisture: 
Speed of filling Same as above. Ideal for silage Ideal for 
silo: Normal May be ensiled making. The preserving. No 
more rapidly ond addition of a special problems. 
less preservative preservative may 
used. increase feeding 
value. 
Below 70% 
moisture: 
Speed of filling Too mature. Too mature. Use Chop short 
silo: Rapid Difficult to ensile short chopping and pack 
under most and heavy packing heavily. 
conditions. 





In high moisture crops, the ma- 
terial will normally pack without 
too much assistance. The mate- 
rial placed near the bottom of a 
silo may pack so rapidly that 
there is insufficient air to insure 
a temperature rise. For this rea- 
son, it may be desirable to slow 
down the rate of filling to insure 
some temperature rise in wet 
material. 

The reverse is true of dry mate- 
rial, since it is difficult to exclude 
enough air to prevent severe over- 
heating. The addition of water 
to such material does not com- 
pensate for dry forage at late 
stage of maturity, since the water 
does not remain but drains away. 
Packing can be aided by decreas- 


ing the length of the cut, but 
the best solution is to ensile at 
an earlier stage of maturity. The 
ideal amount of dry matter seems 
to be between 25 and 30 per cent. 

3. The third factor affecting 
silage fermentation is the quan- 
tity of carbohydrates available 
for acid production. This factor 
is very important in legumes and 
in some early cut grasses. 

The deficiency of carbohyd- 
rates in legumes can be corrected 
only by carbohydrate additions, 
while the grass problem can be 
aided by proper ensiling tech- 
niques that provide ideal condi- 
tions for lactic acid fermenta- 
tion. 

Silage making losses may be di- 
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vided into three categories: 


(1) Losses due to seepage. 
(2) Losses due to spoilage. 
(3) Losses due to fermentation. 


Nutrient loss due to seepage 
decreases as the dry matter in- 
creases, and ceases at about 25 
to 28 per cent dry matter. In 
general, losses are greater with 
legumes than with cereals or 
grasses. The loss may account 
for from 2 to 10 per cent of the 
forage dry matter. The dry mat- 
ter in the seepage has an aver- 
age content of 25 per cent min- 
erals, 20 per cent nitrogenous 
substances, and 55 per cent non- 
nitrogenous extracts. In high 
moisture crops, this loss can ob- 
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viously become quite serious. 
Forage losses due to spoilage 
are largely preventable by using 
airtight silos, adequate covers, 
and packing to prevent air pock- 
ets along the sides of the silo. 
The most difficult loss to 
handle is that due to fermenta- 
tion. Since this loss is unseen, it 
can be measured only by weigh- 
ing both the forage put into the 
silo and the silage removed. Fer- 
mentation losses as high as 30 
per cent of the dry matter have 
been reported. This loss is best 
prevented by rapid production 
of lactic acid. As a general rule, 
such loss will be inversely propor- 
tional to the adequacy of the sil- 
age-making techniques employed. 








Value of Good Pasture Shown by DHIA Records 


The value of improved pasture for dairy cows is clearly pointed 
up in records of Dairy Herd Improvement Association members in 
Virginia. 

DHIA members whose herds had only 153 days of pasture last 
year produced 9,283 pounds of milk and 372 pounds of butterfat at 
a feed cost of $231. Those who had 181 days of pasture produced 
9,353 pounds of milk. Increasing the length of the good pasture 
period to 336 days (December 1, 1956 to November 30, 1957, in 
coastal, southeastern areas) produced 417 pounds of butterfat per cow 
at a total feed cost of $233. Although there is only $2.00 more cost 
involved in the longer pasture season, the return over feed cost was 
$335, as compared to the $294 return with the 153-day pasture season. 

Dairy specialists say that the chief value of pasture is that it 
supplies food nutrients at a lower cost than silage, hay, or grain. 
Whenever supplemental pastures are used in the summer and small 
grain is grazed in the spring and fall, a dairyman takes maximum 
advantage of his cheapest food. Poor pasture, however, is expen- 
sive, the specialists say. 








How To Control 





OOD sense and good man- 
agement are still our first- 
line defense against feedlot dis- 
eases and parasites. But today’s 
vaccines and drugs give us new 


weapons for combating these 
profit-stealers. 
“Cure-alls” don’t come in 


bottles, sacks, and pills. But prop- 
erly used, vaccines and drugs can 
give you the tools you’ve needed 
in cutting these losses. 

This article covers the preven- 


tion and treatment of the worst 
feedlot diseases and parasites. 


Shipping Fever 


Symptoms: Shipping fever is 
an acute infectious disease of 
cattle. It is characterized by 
fever, depression, rapid breath- 
ing, loss of appetite, and pneu- 
monia. 

Cause: The disease is presum- 
ably caused by the germ, Pas- 
teurella multocida. However, 


Feedlot Diseases 
and Parasites 


This article covers prevention and treatment 
of eleven feedlot hazards .. . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


Vernon Schneider 


there are a number of contrib- 
uting causes or stress factors such 
as overexposure, long shipment, 
overfeeding, and overcrowding. 

Occurrence: Shipping fever is 
very widespread, occurring in all 
sections of the country. The dis- 
ease is most prevalent during fall 
and winter months. 

Prevention and _ treatment: 
Feeding a high-level antibiotic, 
both before and after shipment, 
will help prevent shipping fever. 
Anything you can do to reduce 
stress will hold down the number 
and severity of cases. Tranquil- 
izers have recently been approved 
for use in reducing shipping fever 
losses. Results from vaccines vary. 

Most treatments include the 
use of antibiotics and sulfono- 
mides. “Long-lasting” penicillin 
G is also effective. Soluble anti- 
biotics can be added to water. 


Foot Rot 
Symptoms: This infectious dis- 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa 
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ease of feedlot cattle is charac- 
terized by inflammation of the 
skin between the toes and at the 
junction of the skin and hoof. 
Affected animals go lame and loss 
of body weight is rapid. 

Cause: A combination of bac- 
teria, including Sherophorus nec- 
rophorus, are believed to be the 
cause. Contributing factors are 
stagnant pools and muddy feed- 
lots. 

Occurrence: Foot rot occurs in 
all ages and at any time during 
the fattening period. 

Prevention and treatment: To 
help prevent foot rot, avoid 
crowding during shipment. Drain 
and fill stagnant pools. There is 
some indication that continuous 
low-level feeding of antibiotics 
reduces the incidence of foot rot. 

Successful treatment depends 
on accurate diagnosis and early 
application of treatment. In early 
detected cases, creosol or iodine 
may stop infection. However, the 
most successful results are ob- 
tained by administering sulfona- 
mides and antibiotics directly into 


the blood. 
Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis 


Symptoms: Also known as “red 
nose,” this disease is an acute 
inflammation of the nose, sinuses, 
throat, windpipe, and sometimes 
the lungs. It is characterized by 
sudden onset, fever, loss of body 
weight, and difficult breathing. 
Two patterns of the disease are 
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recognized. In the first form, the 
occurrence is sudden. From 10 
to 90 per cent of the animals be- 
come sick within a short period. 
The disease in this form lasts 
from 10 to 14 days and is fol- 
lowed by recovery. 





A performance testing pro- 
gram is the only sure way to 
spot poor producers in a beef 
herd. 





In the second form, few ani- 
mals develop the disease at one 
time. But over a period of 45 to 
60 days, as many as 80 per cent 
of the animals in the herd may 
be affected. 

Cause: The primary cause is a 
virus. Secondary bacteria con- 
tribute to the severity of the dis- 
ease. 

Occurrence: In Colorado, the 
disease was first recognized in 
1950. By 1955, it had increased 
in severity and distribution until 
it is one of the most important 
feedlot diseases in Western feed- 
lots. 

Cattle being fattened are high- 
ly susceptible. Dairy animals are 
rarely affected. The disease can 
occur at any season, but the num- 
ber affected is highest during the 
fall and winter seasons. 

Prevention and treatments A 
highly effective vaccine has been 
available to prevent the disease 
since 1957. Administer soon after 
cattle arrive in the feedlot. 
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No specific treatment in recom- 
mended. Control of secondary 
infections with sulfonamides and 
antibiotics helps. 

Bloat 


Symptoms: Everyone recog- 
nizes the symptoms of bloat. The 
animal swells up, breathing be- 
comes difficult and shallow, and 
death often occurs. 

Cause: The actual cause of 
bloat is not fully understood. 
However, it is due to a rapid 
froth production in the paunch, 
making it impossible for the ani- 
mal to belch. Contributing causes 
are young leafy legumes, feeding 
a high grain-low roughage ra- 
tion, and radical changes in the 
ration. 

Occurrence: Most bloat ocurs 
on high-legume pasture although 
feedlot bloat is quite common, 
too. 

Prevention and _ treatment: 
Avoid pasture which is high in 
young, leafy legumes. 

Mixing coarse-chop roughage 
with grain concentrates will cut 
down on feedlot bloat. Feeding 
only top-quality roughage and 
grain also reduces feedlot bloat. 

Most recent development on 
bloat prevention is the feeding of 
penicillin. On pasture, penicillin 
has given excellent results in some 
experiments. The feeding of var- 
ious oils to prevent bloat has also 
shown good results. 

To induce belching, a gag in 
the mouth may help. In extreme 
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cases it may be necessary to “tap” 
the animal with a trocar. Sur- 
face-tension-reducing agents, such 
as the silicones, are widely used 
in treatment of bloat. 


Calf Diphtheria 


Symptoms: This infectious but 
noncontagious disease is charac- 
terized by severe laryngitis. Calf 
diphtheria frequently develops in 
herds following other diseases 
such as shipping fever. 


Fever, loss of appetite and 
body weight, and difficult, noisy 
breathing are frequent symptoms. 
Examination of the throat reveals 
severe inflammation around the 
vocal cords. Death is usually 
caused by pneumonia and ab- 
scesses in the lung. 

Cause: The disease is caused 
by the combined action of many 
germs. Most veterinarians feel 
that the primary cause of calf 
diphtheria is unknown. 


Occurrence: Calf diphtheria is 
common in feedlot cattle from 
6 months to 2 years of age. Most 
cases occur during the fall and 
winter months and usually within 
6 weeks from the time the cattle 
go into the feedlot. 

Prevention and treatment: No 
effective preventive has been de- 
veloped. The number of infected 
animals can be reduced by avoid- 
ing such diseases as shipping fever 
and rhinotracheitis. 

Accurate diagnosis is a must in 
treatment. Sulfonamides, suppor- 
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tive fluids, and glucose are help- 
ful in treatment. 


Liver Abscesses 


Symptoms: Liver abscesses are 
an infectious but noncontagious 
disease. 

Animals with many liver ab- 
scesses lose appetite, show yellow 
discoloration of the membrane of 
the eye, become weak, and die. 
Feed efficiency is reduced. 

At time of slaughter, affected 
livers are condemned as food. 

Cause: A germ, Spherophorus, 
is the cause of most liver abscesses. 

Occurrence: Feedlot cattle of 
all ages are susceptible to liver 
abscesses. The disease seems to 
occur more often in Western 
feediots, often going as high as 
75 per cent. Abscesses form on 
the liver on about the 70th day 
in the feedlot. 

Prevention and _ treatment: 
Continuous low-level feeding of 
antibiotics at the rate of 60 mgs 
per animal per day during the 
fattening period, significantly re- 
duces the number of abscessed 
livers. The feeding of the anti- 
biotic may also improve feed 
utilization. 


Blind Staggers 


Symptoms: Also known as 
“forage poisoning,” this disease is 
characterized by blindness and 
disturbance of the central nervous 
system. Most cases of blind stag- 
gers in feedlot cattle are fatal. 
In fatal cases, the cattle stagger, 
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finally go down, may show con- 
vulsions, paralysis of the pharynx, 
go into a coma, and die. 

Cause: Specific causative agent 
is unknown. However, the disease 
is likely to occur under these con- 
ditions: (1) crowding cattle on 
feed too quickly; (2) radical 
changes in feed; (3) feeding 
moldy or weedy roughages; and 
(4) feeding moldy, heated, or 
soft-grain concentrates. 


Occurrence: Occurs most fre- 
quently during fall and winter 
and in all sections. 


Prevention and _ treatment: 
Good, sound feeding practices 
will prevent most trouble. How- 
ever, since it is easily confused 
with other digestive disorders, it’s 
a good idea to get a proper diag- 
nosis from your veterinarian. 
Pink Eye 

Symptoms: Common symptoms 
are excessive tears and keeping 
the eyelid closed to prevent light 
from entering. Pus may form in 
later stage. Unless treated, blind- 
ness often results. 


Cause: A bacterium, or pos- 
sibly a combination of bacteria, 
is thought to be the cause. Flies 
and other external parasites 
spread the bacteria. 


Occurrence: Pink eye is com- 
monly associated with stress con- 
ditions such as shipment of cattle. 
Many feeders have no trouble 
with the disease while others have 
a great deal. 
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Prevention and_ treatment: 
Control of external parasites with 
malathion or other suitable in- 
secticide. 


Treatment consists of oint- 
ments and powders, usually with 
a sulfonamide or antibiotic base. 
Darken quarters. 





U.S. farmers are raising 78 
million turkeys this year. This 
is only 4 per cent less than the 
number raised last year. The 
hatch of turkey poults was also 
down 4 per cent for the 9 
months, January through Au- 
gust. 





Cattle Grubs 


Symptoms: Presence of cattle 
grubs is well known. Grubs 
emerge from the back of the ani- 
mal, causing extensive hide and 
meat damage. Grubs then hatch 
into heel flies which terrorize 
cattle. 


Cause: Larva stage of the heel 
fly. 

Occurrence: Cattle grubs oc- 
cur in all sections of the United 
States. | However, _ infestation 
varies from area to area. 


Prevention and treatment: Re- 
cently, systemic insecticides have 
been developed which do a good 
job of killing grubs before they 
do their damage. Two forms have 
been approved—the spray and 
bolus form. Both give excellent 
control. 
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Internal Parasites 


Symptoms: Anemia, due to the 
loss of blood, usually shows up 
in pale mucous membranes 
around the eyes and the lining 
of mouth. Other symptoms are: 
rough hair coat, poor weight 
gains, and a degree of stunting. 
There is usually a diarrhea. 

Cause: The four most impor- 
tant intestinal roundworms are: 
(1) Stomach worm; (2) nodular 
worm; (3) bankrupt worm; and 
(4) hookworm. Contaminated 
lots and pasture and heavily 
grazed pastures are contributing 
factors. 

Occurrence: Nearly all feed- 
lot cattle have a degree of round- 
worm infestation. 

Prevention and treatment: All 
the intestinal roundworms listed 
are spread by means of a direct 
life cycle. Thus you can help 
prevent roundworms by breaking 
the cycle. Proper sanitation will 
aid in breaking the cycle. 

We must rely, however, prin- 
cipally on preventive treatment. 
Phenothiazine is the drug which 
has given the best results. The 
easiest means to worm cattle is 
to keep loose, trace-mineralized 
salt and phenothiazine before 
them at all times. When cattle 
are put in the feedlot, feed them 
a full 2-ounce dose (for adults) 
of phenothiazine followed by the 
medicated salt mixture. Pheno- 
thiazine is also available in the 
bolus form. 
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Coccidiosis Prevention and _ treatment: 
Symptoms: Mild to bloody Concrete around bunks, salting, 

diarrhea, anemia, loss of weight, and watering areas. Drain lots. 

rough hair coat, and death in Quarantine new cattle. 

severe outbreaks. 

Cause: Microscopic, one-celled 
parasites which invade the intes- 
tinal lining. Poorly drained lots 
and overcrowding are contribut- 
ing causes. 





Whether a man winds up 
with a nest egg or a goose egg 
depends somewhat on the chick 
he married. 





leit ae Your veterinarian should make 
Occurrence: Coccidiosis is not 


limited to chickens as most people 
believe. Most cattle have a de- fresh manure. If present, treat 
gree of infestation. with intestinal sulfonamides. 


Fit Tillage to Soil and Crop 


Tailor the tillage practice to the soil and crop for top results. 
That’s the recommendation of Lynn Robertson, soil scientist at the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 

You need to till to loosen the soil for rapid air and water pene- 
tration, to dispose of trash and crop residue, kill weeds and to break 
up a sod. But the wrong kind or too much tillage eats up profits. 

Plowing with a moldboard plow costs an average of about $3.60 
per acre. Discing runs about $1 per acre. One cultivation adds about 
$1.20 to the cost of producing the crop. Subsoiling runs about $3 
per acre. 

The best tillage practices involve a balance between the highest 
yields and costs of preparing the seedbed and growing the crop. 

Tillage studies on the Experiment Station farms at East Lan- 
sing show that crops yield the highest when on soil that was plowed 
but tilled the least. The lowest corn and wheat yields were always 
associated with very shallow tillage and with excessive weeds. 

Deep tillage with a field cultivator increased yields of wheat 
five to 10 bushels per acre. However, Robertson thinks it is doubt- 
ful that the increased yields offset the high tillage costs. 

For corn and oats, the soil scientist recommends minimum tillage 
practices. For wheat, he says to plow the soil when the moisture 
level is high enough to get a good job but till only enough so that 
seeds can be placed at a uniform depth in close contact with the soil. 
—Michigan State University 
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The Power Saw 


You can't beat a power saw for felling trees, but these 
versatile machines have many other uses. . . 


Condensed from The Tennessee Farmer 


Tom Swetnam 


E one-man power saw 

seems to be a “must” piece 
of equipment for many farmers 
today. A report in 1957 showed 
that one out of every six farms 
was making use of these versatile 
and economical machines. 

Most of us can still recall 
spending at least a few hours on 
one end or the other of a cross- 
cut saw, and we can also remem- 
ber that it was hard, slow work. 
With a power saw, one man can 
do a great deal more work in a 
much shorter time than two men 
once did with the old cross-cut 
—and he can usually do a better 
job. The ease with which the 
work is done is also certainly 
worth considering. 


Useful in Many Jobs 


Some people might suppose 
that about the only thing these 
saws are good for is cutting down 
trees. Of course, such a suppo- 
sition is incorrect. All one needs 
to do is visit one of his neighbors 
who owns a power saw and ask 
a few questions. 

To be sure, the greatest use 
for mechanical saws is in felling 


trees, but it is by no means the 
only use. Many orchard owners 
are saving valuable hours by 
pruning their trees with them. 
Some of these operators have 
found that two blades—one short 
and the other long—enable them 
to do both light and heavy work 
with only one motor unit. 

Do you raise your own fence 
posts? You would be surprised 
how many posts you can cut in 
a day with one of these saws. It 
is very possible you could pick 
up some extra money by cutting 
posts for your neighbors — we 
know several farmers who are do- 
ing just that! 


How About Custom Work? 


Speaking of making extra mon- 
ey, there will be a lot of felling 
done during the next few months 
in woodlots and forests. You 
might want to consider doing 
some custom work for these tim- 
ber owners. With a little practice, 
you should be able to fell an 18- 
inch tree in less than two minutes. 

The power saw may be used 
in many jobs around the place. 
Besides fence posts, there are 


Reprinted by permission from The Tennessee Farmer, Box 210, Middletown, Kentucky 
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gates to build, wooden culverts to 
build or repair, buildings to re- 
pair, firewood to cut, sprouts to 
clear from the pasture, and fence 
rows to clean—you’ll find the 
power saw a “handy helper” in 
all of these jobs. We even heard 
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of a man who uses his saw to cut 
frozen silage from his trench 
silo—works alright, too! 

Here, it seems, is a farm tool 
which is time-saving, labor-sav- 
ing and, in most instances, is 
available at a reasonable price. 








1958 Corn Price Support Conditions 


The minimum Corn Price Support Rates for 1958 have been 
announced by the Grain Division, USDA. Prices are based on a 
national average of $1.36 per bushel for compliers and $1.06 per 
bushel for non-compliers. 

The corn placed under loan may be either ear or shelled corn; 
however, the corn must be shelled before placed under a warehouse- 
storage loan or before delivery is made in liquidation of a loan or 
purchase agreement. In any case, the cost of shelling and delivery 
must be borne by the producer. 

Corn placed under loan must, except for moisture content, grade 
No. 3 or better, or No. 4 on the factor of test weight only, but 
otherwise No. 3 or better, and must meet the following additional 
requirements: 

(1) For ear corn placed under a farm-storage loan, the moisture 
content must not exceed 20.5 per cent if the corn is tested for loan 
from time of harvest through February 1959; 19 per cent through 
March; etc. 

(2) For shelled corn placed under a warehouse-storage or farm- 
storage loan, the moisture content must not exceed 13.5 per cent, 
irrespective of when the corn is tested for loan. 

(3) Corn delivered to CCC under a purchase agreement must 
grade No. 5 or better and will be settled for according to grade at 
the time of delivery. 

Purchase agreements give the farmer a guaranteed price sup- 
port, provided he keeps his corn and delivers it to CCC in good con- 
dition at maturity. He is at liberty to sell or feed it any time, with- 
out permission from CCC. However, if he placed the corn under 
loan he must obtain a release from CCC before he moves it, since 
the commodity is under a chattel mortgage. 


—Delaware Extension 
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Insects in Stored Grain 





ORN GROWERS will har- 

vest another bumper crop 
this year. Yields of milo grain 
also will be high. Commercial 
storage is scarce and more grain 
than usual will be stored on 
farms. This means more trouble 
with insects that damage stored 
grain. 

Most experts agree insects are 
no worse than in former years— 
it’s just that more grain is stored 
on farms for longer periods. Dam- 
age from insects can be reduced 
with modern chemicals but these 
chemicals naturally cost money. 
This is an extra cost. If grain 
is to be stored for only a short 
time most growers prefer to take 
the calculated risk. But for long- 
er storage periods it appears fool- 
ish to go to the expense of pro- 
ducing the grain, then invest 
nothing to insure its safe storage. 


Most farmers wait until they 
see damage to grain before treat- 
ing it. This is only natural. Fum- 
igants are available that will stop 
most of the damage in shelled 
corn or small grain stored in fair- 


They may cause more trouble but damage 
can be held down by modern protectants . . 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 


Cordall Tindall 


ly tight bins. Fumigating ear 
corn in storage is not so success- 
ful, altho some progress is be- 
ing made. It is to be hoped new 
developments are just around the 
corner that can make this pos- 
sible. 


Either ear corn, shelled corn or 
other grain can be sprayed with 
a protectant chemical, however. 
Cost of a protectant is higher— 
in fact it’s at least twice as ex- 
pensive as a fumigant. Equip- 
ment is being developed to apply 
protectants to grain as it is moved 
into storage. Right now the pro- 
tectant simply can be sprayed 
with a hand sprayer into the 
grain as it moves to the bin, using 
either the pressure type or the 
trombone type. Only small 
amounts of liquid are needed and 
it is suggested by some experts 
that if 65 per cent of the surface 
of the grain gets a treatment the 
grain will be safe. 

The chemical materials used as 
protectants contain pyrethrins 
and piperonyl butoxide. Liquid 
protectants appear to be better 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist, Fayette, Missouri 
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than dusts. 

Some Missouri farmers have 
used protectants with consider- 
able success. William Huston, 
Marshall, applied a protectant to 
grain stored in 1955 and it was 
removed this year showing little 
damage. 

Halferty Brothers, of Platts- 
burg, stored a large quantity of 
grain, mostly corn, 4 years, with 
slight damage from insects. 

What about cost? One well- 
known protectant costs about $12 
a gallon and 2 gallons are re- 
quired to treat 1,000 bushels of 
grain. In other words, the pro- 
tectant will cost about 2'/ cents 
a bushel. Then there is the labor 
of applying it. But insects can 
damage your grain so it will lose 
as much as $1 a bushel in value. 


At present more commercial 
concerns are using protectant 
than farmers. Much of this is 
due, however, to the fact the 
storage period is longer. This in- 
dicates commercial concerns feel 
it is a profitable operation. 


As we mentioned, more farm- 
ers are inclined to wait until they 
see damage, then try to do some- 
thing about it. Fortunately, if 
the grain is stored in a bin that 
is at least partially airtight it can 
be fumigated. Fumigants cost less 
than the protectants, about $4 a 
gallon, and treatments range from 
3 gallons to 1,000 bushels in loose 
storage to 2 gallons in tight stor- 
age. Loose storage refers to about 
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all storage except metal bins. 

Several fumigating materials 
are available and will give good 
results if used correctly. A mixed 
fumigant, usually consisting of 
carbon tetrachloride, ethylene di- 
chloride, carbon disulphide, ethy- 
lene dibromide or trichloroethy- 
lene, is recommended by the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. 
Carbon disulphide used alone is 
not recommended because of the 
extreme explosive and fire haz- 
ard. A mixed fumigant will be 
equally effective and is not as 
hazardous to use. 

Fumigation should be done 
from 2 to 6 weeks after storage 
to prevent damage. It is impor- 
tant to do it when the tempera- 
ture is relatively high. Minimum 
temperature to fumigate is 50 
degrees F. altho 70 degrees is to 
be preferred. Results will be bet- 
ter if there is no wind. 


To fumigate the grain the sur- 
face should be leveled. The 
fumes are heavier than air and 
seep down thru the grain. Leave 
at least 6 inches of “freeboard” 
between top of grain and top of 
the bin so fumes will not spill 
over. 


The fumigant should be spray- 
ed as uniformly as possible over 
the surface of the grain. You 
should stay outside of the bin. 
The fumigant will work on hu- 
mans as well as insects. 

For safety, a gas mask should 
be worn. 
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If a small garden-type sprayer 
is used, or trombone type, the 
nozzle should be removed to give 
a coarse spray. 

Some protection can be pro- 
vided grain by applying a pro- 
tectant to the top layer of grain. 

Fumigation for ear corn in 
slatted cribs is most difficult as 
no satisfactory materials or tech- 
niques have been developed. 

Some protection against in- 
sects can be had by a cleanup 
and spray program of the bins 
or cribs before corn is stored. 
Here’s a program recommended 
by Stirling Kyd, Extension Ento- 
mologist : 

1. Thoroly clean all bins. Use 
brooms, hoes and shovels to clean 
all grain out of bins. Be sure to 
clean behind partitions, between 
walls, and try to sweep out all 
grains stuck in cracks in the 
floor. Check outside and under 
granary for grain that might have 
sifted out of bin and if any is 
found, clean it up. 

2. Spray bins with methoxy- 
chlor. Be sure to spray remov- 
able doors, behind false walls. 
Apply the spray about 2 weeks 
before storing grain. Spray until 
surfaces are wet but not until 
the spray runs off. 

3. Never add new grain on top 
of old grain. 

Control Rodents 


4. Get rid of rats and mice. 
5. Check moisture content be- 
fore storing grain. 


This latter point is most sig- 
nificant. There always is more. 
trouble with insects in high-mois- 
ture grain than with dry grain. 


To further complicate the 
problem of protecting grain 
against insects is the fact much 
grain is infested in the field. 


In the fall of 1956, George 
Thomas, Missouri Extension sur- 
vey entomologist, made a survey 
throughout the state checking 
corn in the field for infestation. 
Results of that survey show a 
high percentage of the corn crop 
was infested as it was harvested. 


Weather Is Big Factor 


Last year a similar test was 
run but the infestation was much 
less severe. Doubtless the weather 
was the big factor—the infesta- 
tion appears to run higher in dry 
weather. 


There is a tendency among 
farmers to refer to all damage 
from insects as “weevil” damage. 
With corn the 2 most common 
insects in Missouri are Angou- 
mois grain moth and Indian meal 
moth. The Angoumois moth 
damage is easily identified by the 
holes in the kernels. The larva 
bores into the grain kernels and 
cuts another hole to emerge as 
an adult. 


The Indian meal moth may 
completely web over the surface 
of stored grain by matting some 
kernels together with silken 
thread. 








More Beef 





TEERS, implanted with stil- 

bestrol, fed ground ear corn, 
and grazed 115 days on fertilized 
grass- legume earned $152.73 
per acre above feed costs the 
past summer at the University 
of Minnesota Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station. Last year, the per 
acre return from a group of 
steers, with the same treatment, 
was $104.54 per acre. 

Much of the increase over last 
year was due to the higher price 
of steers at the end of the pasture 
trial ($28 per cwt., compared 
with $22.25 per cwt. in 1957). 
But, even so, stilbestrol implant- 
ing (24 milligrams per head) 
alone was credited with 13.5% 
of the increased beef produced 
per acre over the untreated check 
lot. Feeding ground ear corn 
(average of 5.3 pounds per head 
daily) increased the per acre beef 
output another 43.7%, and fer- 
tilizing (60-40-40 per acre) add- 
ed another 47.3% increase. 
Production Up 138.3%, 

These three factors, used in 
combination, increased per acre 


from Grass 


Implanted steers, getting ground ear 
corn, made grass-legume pasture pay 
$152.73 per acre... 


Condensed from The Farmer 


production 138.3% over the 
check lot. Or, 622 pounds of 
beef per acre came from the 
treated lot, compared with 422 
pounds from the untreated check 
lot. And, that’s on rolling pas- 
ture—typical of that found in 
much of the Upper Midwest. 

It takes this combination of 
good grass-legume pasture, fertil- 
ized correctly, and correct cattle 
grazing and feeding management 
to get the most out of each acre. 
As a result of new findings in 
the beef-grassland research at the 
station, per acre beef production 
has progressively increased each 
year. 

In 1952, first year of the trials, 
fertilized and rotated grass-leg- 
ume pastures produced from 39% 
to 102% more beef per acre 
than on non-fertilized pasture. 
Daily gains on fertilized pasture 
averaged 1.8 pounds and ranged 
up to 2.32 pounds per head. Per 
acre beef output ranged up to 
295 pounds in three-and-one-half 
to four months’ grazing. Cattle 
fed grain on pasture showed a 
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greater margin of return over 
feed cost than those fed on grass 
alone or on a limited grain ra- 
tion in drylot. Results were sim- 
ilar in 1953. 

In 1954, fertilized pastures, 
grazed in rotation for 117 days, 
produced 123.3% more beef per 
acre than like pastures not fer- 
tilized. Per acre gains of up to 
309 pounds were made on the 
fertilized pastures, and the dol- 
lars and cents value ranged up 
to $66 per acre. On unfertilized 
pasture, the value was $29 per 
acre, or a difference of $37 in 
favor of the fertilized pasture. 

In 1955, the value of beef pro- 
duced per acre on established 
pastures ranged from $32.22 on 
unfertilized pasture to $45.55 on 
fertilized pasture — a gain of 
$13.33 per acre for fertilized pas- 
tures. Gains went up an addi- 
tional 52% when 1.63 pounds 
per head daily of a 40% protein 
supplement, containing 10 milli- 
grams of stilbestrol, were added 
to the steers’ full feed of corn- 
and-cob meal on the fertilized 
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pasture. 

Results of the 1956 trials sim- 
ilarly favored the fertilized pas- 
tures and the feeding of grain on 
pasture, plus stilbestrol. 

Last year, beef output per acre 
hit 582 pounds in 112 days of 
grazing. Like this year’s trials, 
the steers had grazed fertilized 
grass-legume pasture. They were 
implanted with 24 milligrams of 
stilbestrol and were fed supple- 
mental ground ear corn. Check 
lots, not on fertilized pasture, not 
implanted nor fed corn, produced 
254 pounds of beef per acre. 

The Rosemount Station trials 
also have shown fertilizer to be a 
definite help in keeping bloat 
under control. It does so by keep- 
ing the proportion of grasses to 
legumes in at least a 50-50 bal- 
ance. A ratio of 60% grass, 40% 
legumes is even better. Last year, 
there were no bloat losses on the 
fertilized grass-legume trial pas- 
tures. Losses did occur on the 
non-fertilized pastures. This year, 
with a 60-40% grass-legume bal- 
ance, no bloat problems occurred. 








Crop Diseases Diagnosed from the Air 


Aerial diagnosis of certain cereal crop diseases is a major ad- 
vance developed by the National Research Council. Aerial photo- 
graphs taken at 10,000 ft. show infected areas missed by trained ob- 
servers on the ground. Infrared and panchromatic films are used. 
The same methods could be employed from planes to distinguish 
soil and mineral types, plant species, water depths, and to detect 
timber stands liable to attacks of epidemic proportions by diseases or 
insects. —Industrial Research Newsletter 








How To Smooth Out the Rough Spots 


Land leveling is making field work easier and boosting 


yields... 


and the government shares the cost... 


Condensed from Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Bernie Manuel 


RREGULAR land has prob- 

ably been given the least atten- 
tion of all the problems affect- 
ing crop yields and farm income 
in recent years. 


This isn’t the case, however, in 
Fond du Lac and Outagamie 
counties, Wisconsin, where farm- 
ers are finding land smoothing 
an effective means of eliminating 
wet spots. These water-holding 
potholes create problem fields 
where they reduce crop yields 
and delay planting and harvest- 
ing operations. 

Tight red clay soils, particu- 
larly around this lake area, con- 
tribute to the problem. Once a 
heavy rain sets in, low spots are 
filled and the water does not 
move off. 


Improves Surface Drainage 


Land smoothing, also known 
as forming or shaping, involves 
grading of soil surface by mech- 
anical means to level high spots 
and fill depressions. Actually, the 
operation does not make the 
fields level but improves the 


natural fall of the land which 


can be utilized for surface drain- 
age. 

Winnebago Farms, operated by 
Mammoth Springs Canning Com- 
pany, purchased the first land 
leveler in Fond du Lac county 
last fall and leveled 80 acres. 
Plans are to level 120 acres this 
fall. 

“We're well pleased with the 
results,” says Cliff Gelhar, farm 
manager. “Soil drainage is a ser- 
ious problem in this area. In 
fact, some problem land has been 
abandoned on neighboring farms 
because of drainage difficulty. 

“Land smoothing in connec- 
tion with waterways helps to re- 
duce the velocity of water which 
causes erosion, yet takes the ex- 
cess water off quickly.” 

Wet field problems may be 
solved by land smoothing alone 
if soils are porous and natural 
drainage is good. 

Otherwise, a surface drainage 
system is almost essential for use 
with a smoothing operation, ac- 
cording to Bryan Keating, dis- 
trict soil conservationist. 

“Some of the advantages were 
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demonstrated last month at Win- 
nebago farms where workers were 
finishing concrete structures in 
waterway channels,” he says. 

A leveled field with a 1 per 
cen. slope received almost 2! 
inches of rain in 20 minutes. And 
one of the workers measured a 
foot of water coming over the 
structure. 

“An hour later when I visited 
the field, there was only a small 
amount of surface water remain- 
ing,” he reports. “This is in com- 
parison to three years ago, when 
a crop of red beets drowned out 
in the field.” 

Tiling, another method of 
draining, has helped a great deal 
on many farms, but is not the 
entire answer. During heavy 
rains, water just won’t soak down 
fast enough with tile. Standing 
water has killed out alfalfa in 
some of the tiled fields. 

On nearby Flying Dollar 
Ranch, Harold and Art Clark, 
split a surface drained field last 
year to make a comparison of 
tiled and untiled land. Half of 
the field had 32,000 feet of tile 
and the remainder had no tiled 
drainage. 


Grain seeding was completed 
with no trouble on the tiled sec- 
tion of the field, but as workers 
started to disc the adjoining land 
they found it too wet to work. 

Two years ago, before surface 
drainage was completed, oats 
were harvested off the field in 
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December after the ground froze. 
A land leveler will be used this 
fall after corn harvest. 

First step in planning a land 
leveling program is to have a 
careful topographic survey made. 
Farmers requesting assistance 
from the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice may receive a complete topo- 
graphical survey of their farm 
area. 





Farmers could save them- 
selves and the nation over 
$112,000,000 a year if they 
would inaugurate a vaccination 
program against a cattle and 
swine disease kgown as lepto- 
spirosis, says the American 
Foundation of Animal Health. 
The disease causes premature 
births of calves and pigs. 





From that survey, outlet and 
collection ditches can be built to 
carry off excess water. Only after 
a planned framework of drain- 
age outlets is built can the job 
be completed with a land leveler. 

Fall is considered the best time 
for land smoothing because of 
soil compaction caused by earth 
moving equipment during wet 
weather. However, some land is 
smoothed during dry periods in 
the spring. 

Automatic levelers which can 
be used with farm tractors are 
coming into common use for land 
leveling. A moveable blade in 
the center of the frame automat- 
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ically loads dirt by cutting it from 
the ridges and filling the depres- 
sions. 

One small automatic machine 
used in Fond du Lac county 
takes a 10 foot strip, but it is 
necessary to go over the land two 
or three times. The machine will 
smooth about 10 acres a day. 


Landplanes Do Good Job 

The common float or drag is 
sometimes used to fill minor de- 
pressions but because of the short 
length does not do as good a job 
of finishing. 

Most effective smoothing is 
done by landplanes, but large 
crawler tractors are needed to 
pull them. Like the smaller ma- 
chines, the landplane has a move- 
able blade, but is much longer. 

How about the cost of land 
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smoothing? It’s reasonable, and 
experience in other states has 
shown that most smoothing jobs 
pay for themselves within three 
years. Fifty per cent of the jobs 
pay for themselves in the first 
year,and 90 per cent pay off in 
two years. 

Payments on land smoothing 
up to $15 per acre are made by 
the Agricultural Conservation 
Program (ACP), in addition to 
cost-sharing payments on water- 
ways, terraces and surface drain- 
age systems. 

Don’t plant longtime crops, 
such as alfalfa, immediately after 
leveling because the fills may 
settle. Instead, plant an annual 
crop the first year. After the 
crop has been removed, fill low 
spots with a float or drag. 





Beef from Jerseys 


An investigation into growth of cross-bred dairy-beef cattle at 
Ruakura animal research station, Hamilton, New Zealand, was car- 
ried out with 21 calves from Jersey cows by Aberdeen Angus bulls. 

Seven male and four female calves were weaned at eight weeks 


and six males and four females at 18 weeks. 


at ages from 14 to 17 weeks. 


Castration was done 


Growth rate measurements to 30 months of age showed that 








steers gained 133 lbs. more than heifers during the 30 months, that 
weaning age did not affect weight gain, that growth rates of all 
cross-breds equalled that of pure-bred AA cattle at Ruakura Station. 

Conclusions from this (and other cross-bred experiments with 
cross-bred calves) were that “it is feasible to wean bucket-fed cross- 
bred calves at eight weeks, that quality of meat is satisfactory both 
for veal and lightweight beef, and that liveweight gains on pasture 
approximate to those of Aberdeen Angus cattle.” 

—New Zealand Farmer 
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Agriculture's New Air Wing 


IRCRAFT have found a 

place on the farm. New 
aerial methods of applying spray, 
dust, and pellets are helping 
solve many problems in crop fail- 
ure, insect infestation, and ris- 
ing labor costs. 

Farming is being done more 
and more from the air. American 
agricultural pilots since 1950 
have dropped more tons of dust, 
spray, and granules on crops than 
all the bombs dropped in World 
War II. 


This revolution, which started 
over an apple orchard near Troy, 
Ohio, in 1919, has spread until 
today aircraft especially de- 
signed for agricultural work are 
coming off the drawing boards 
of several American firms. 


Transland Aircraft, Torrance, 
Calif., is one of the leaders. Its 
president, George Wing, had long 
felt that a specific agricultural 
airplane was needed. In 1950 
“war weary” Stearman training 
ships manufactured in the 1930's 
were still doing yeoman duty over 


After many years of duty, “war weary” 
planes are being replaced ! new 
of a designed especially for 
work... 


pes 
arm 


Condensed from Crops & Soils 


Drew F. West 


the country’s fields. Such com- 
panies as Piper had modified 
their light craft for agricultural 
duty, but no ship had been de- 
signed especially for the job. 

In Texas in 1946, Fred E. 
Weick designed a plane, the Ag-1, 
for safe flying at low altitudes 
and speeds. Its success was proved 
on the day it crashed: the pilot 
walked away unhurt. 

Wing built his Ag-2 from the 
remains of Weick’s Ag-1. It is a 
low-winged-monoplane with all- 
metal covering, with a 2,000 
pound payload, and capable of 
clearing a 50-foot hurdle in less 
than 1,000 feet loaded. By using 
the air-movement of the low wing 
for adequate distribution of 
chemicals, it can achieve 97% ef- 
ficiency. 

Fletcher Aircraft, Rosemead, 
Calif., and the Auster Aircraft 
Co., Leicester, England, have 
both come out with low wing 
monoplanes. The Piper Aircraft 
Corp., is now developing its Ag-3 
model monoplane. 


Reprinted by permission from Crops & Soils, 2702 Monroe Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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Call-Air, Afton, Wyo., utilized 
the basic ideas of the Ag-1 and 
2 and came up with a model A-4. 
While capable of handling only 
1,000 pound payloads, it has 
more than carried the low cost, 
low payload area of the field. 
CAA inspectors have cited it as 
an example of extreme safety. 
The load is beside the pilot in- 
stead of in front of him. 
Popular in Midwest 

The most widely used plane in 
Ohio and neighboring Midwest 
states is the Piper PA-18 Super 
Cub. Piper at the present time 
is developing its Ag-3 model. 
Also used in the Ohio region is 
the Ohio Project experimental 
plane developed a few years ago. 

Midwest applicators are quite 
well satisfied with the Super Cub, 
says Howard B. Taylor, agricul- 
tural aviation coordinator of the 
Ohio Department of Commerce, 
because of its ability to operate 
out of short fields and treat small 
acreages. 

Stearman aircraft have zoomed 
to prominence again in applica- 
tors’ eyes with the development 
of a new distributor gear that 
cuts costs. Stearman was on the 
way out due to high operational 
costs. Then Joe Sellers, Bakers- 
field, Calif. applicator with a 
good working knowledge of engi- 
neering, designed the Seller’s 
wing. 

Attached to the under portion 
of a standard Stearman fuselage, 
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the wing his revolutionized aerial 
application. It is a stainless steel 
extrusion formed like a wing with 
holes on the trailing edge for dis- 
tribution. Ram air forces the 
spray out in a smooth swath, thus 
eliminating turbulence caused by 
the bi-wing effects of the plane. 


Controlling Drift 


Drift can be a serious prob- 
lem resulting in costly damages if 
chemicals destroy or harm the 
crops of an adjacent property 
owner. The Seller's wing per- 
forming under cross wind condi- 
tions up to 15 to 20 mph at an 
altitude of 50 feet has allowed 
no more than 0.50% drift. 





American farmers are using 
about five times as much fer- 
tilizer today as they were 50 
years ago. 





At a height of 12 feet, the 
swath could be regulated to a 
width of 50 feet with little or no 
drift. The Sellers wing can dis- 
tribute spray, seed, or dust, both 
powder and granular, through 
the unit without changing fit- 
tings. Sellers is working on a pilot 
control to enable the pilot to 
change from spray to dust in 
the air, thus saving valuable time 
on the changeover. 


Transland also developed a 
new trailing edge boom for in- 
creased flight safety and operat- 
ing efficiency. It is relocated 
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under the wing, aft of the trail- 
ing edge beyond the reach of en- 
tangling foliage or buffeting crops 
which can reduce air speed to a 
hazardous minimum during low 
spray sweeps. 

Call-Air Corp., Afton, Wyo., 
has devised a spray and dust sys- 
tem for its A-4 cloth covered 
monoplane. Utilizing a fiberglass 
hopper, both liquids and dust 
can be stored inside. While no 
single system has been devised 
for this storage system, the A-4 
is still capable of being inter- 
changed in a relatively short time. 


J. E. Henry, Ohio agricultural 
engineer, devised a dust distribu- 
tion system, which utilizes the 
ram air principles. He compro- 
mised on the wing theory for bet- 
ter distribution of his swath. 


His metering device assures a 
uniform and controlled flow of 
material from the hopper. It con- 
sists of a fluted drum in the bot- 
tom of the hopper which feeds 
out the material as it rotates. 

The amounts of dust and 
granular dust can be regulated 
from 75 to 1,200 pounds per 
minute by changing the speeds of 
the rotor. Application rates of 
from 12 to 200 pounds of fertil- 
izer per acre are possible in a 
40 to 50 foot swath. 

According to Henry’s figures, 
at an application rate of 200 
pounds per acre, the swath could 
be 35 feet for granular fertilizer. 
A swath spacing of 48 feet would 
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be used for a rate of 100 pounds 
per acre. Spacing of 57 feet is 
applicable for granular fertilizer 
at a rate. of 50 pounds per acre. 
At the same rate, a granularized 
dust would be applied at a 40 
foot interval. 

The function of this ram air 
or Venturi type distributor is to 
provide enough speed and proper 
direction to produce a desired 
swath width and distribution pat- 
tern. 

Henry’s metered distribution 
system and Sellers’ Wing are two 
of the most efficient means of 
doing this. While Henry’s unit 
is for dust and granular fertil- 
izers, the Sellers unit will work on 
any type of spray, seed, or fer- 
tilizer as well as pesticides. 

A summary of costs for air ap- 
plication of dust using the stand- 
ard ram air unit was rated at 
$2.26 per acre on a test area of 
14,736 acres. This included a 
total of 408 jobs. 

Spray application costs cover- 
ing 60,330 acres averaged out at 
$1.33 per acre using the conven- 
tional unit. The Sellers’ unit is 
designed to cut these figures 10%. 
A general estimate of applica- 
tion figures from planes using the 
specially designed Transland unit 
showed that the cost was approx- 
imately $1.25 per acre. 

Application costs per acre were 
$1.46 average as compared with 
an estimated cost of $1.3475 per 
acre with the Sellers unit, and 
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$1.42 with the Call-Air system. 

Fletcher Aircraft, which en- 
tered the agricultural aircraft 
race through large distribution in 
New Zealand, states that their 
new spray and dust systems will 
beat both of these figures. 





Seven minutes of working 
time today will buy a quart of 
milk. Forty years ago, it took 
21 minutes. 





Robertson Flying Service in 
New Zealand states that they 
have put down more than 600,- 
000 tons of the various dry mate- 
rials, at a cost of $1.17 per acre. 
These application costs do not in- 
clude the cost of the chemicals. 

Others in the field include 
Rowden Aircraft, who followed 
the lead of Call-Air for the small 
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operators needs with a low 
winged fabric covered mono- 
plane. The “Air Tractor” built 
in Washington, is similar in de- 
sign to the Stearman and the 
Ag-Cat; but can carry a payload 
of 2,500 pounds. 


Cessna Aircraft in Kansas 
hopes to come out with the 305A, 
a high wing monoplane, fabric or 
metal covered, that will carry 
1,000 to 1,500 pound payloads. 


Costs on these new planes will 
run from well under $10,000 for 
the Super Cub to as high as $25,- 
000 for the FU-24. However, 
despite the high cost, in the long 
run the new planes will save 
operators 10 to 20 per cent in 
application expenses and will be 
able to treat fields formerly too 
small for economical aerial op- 
eration. 





Grow 200-Pound Hogs in 150 Days 


Top hog producers will soon be shooting for market-weight 


hogs in 150 days. 


And these hogs will eat less than 300 pounds of 


feed for every 100 pounds of gain, says G. R. Carlisle, extension live- 
stock specialist at the University of Illinois. 


Swine growers will use performance-tested breeding stock and 








modern complete rations, possibly in pelleted form, and will give 
more attention to control of temperature and disease to help reach 
this goal, Carlisle says. 

Average performance figures for more than 50 boars in one 
Illinois boar-testing station this year show 1.8 pounds of daily gain 
and 290 pounds of feed for every 100 pounds of gain from 50 to 200 
pounds. The best performing boar gained more than 2 pounds a 
day and needed only 240 pounds of feed for every 100 pounds of gain. 

—Farm News 











Happy Days Again for Cattlemen 


Logic and statistics prove the country 
will need 100,000,000 cattle by 1961 . . 
Condensed from 
The American Hereford Journal 


Dr. P. H. Stephens, 
Farm Credit Banks of Wichita 














IRST, cattlemen are enjoying growth of human population in 
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a happy period of above- 
average cattle prices that will 
likely be of at least five years 
duration. Second, the peak of 
cattle prices in the current cycle 
is ahead of us, not behind us. 
Cattle prices in the early 1960’s 
could be just as high or higher 
than they were in the early 50’s. 

For most intelligent and prof- 
itable operation, cattlemen should 
understand why the above state- 
ments are largely truths stated on 
the basis of known facts. There- 
fore, they are not unfounded 
forecasts. 


Here are some pertinent facts: 


1. More than 4,000,000 babies 
have been born each year re- 
cently in the United States. Our 
current rate of population in- 
crease, 1.7 per cent per year, is 
double that of a quarter century 
ago, during the dirty 30's. 

2. An annual increase of %4 
million head in the calf crop, or 
an increase of 1% million head 
in the annual cattle inventory, 
now only keeps pace with the 









Reprinted by permission from The American Hereford Journal, Kansas City 5, Missouri 


this country. The long-time re- 
quirement is 55 cattle per 100 
people in order to supply our 
beef and milk needs. 

3. A larger part of our popu- 
lation can now afford to eat red 
meat. Therefore, more beef per 
capita can be produced and sold 
profitably. 

4. Beef slaughter has been 
above average and beef prices 
below average during the past 
five years. Beef slaughter must 
be below average and beef prices 
above average during this next 
five years if we are to continue 
as a beef-eating people. It is as 
simple as that! 

Short Liquidation Period 


Many people are apparently 
confused by the fact that total 
cattle numbers have declined only 
3,000,000 head, or 3 per cent, in 
the past two years; whereas, the 
usual decline from a peak in 
cattle numbers is at least 10 per 
cent in a five-year period. Cattle 
numbers will perhaps turn up- 
ward during 1958. Relatively 
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stable cattle numbers in 1953, 
1954, and 1955 in the face of a 
human population growth of 3,- 
000,000 persons annually was the 
primary cause of this confusion. 
The rapid rise in consumer pur- 
chasing power during recent years 
is an additional factor. 

This is not a short cattle cycle 
as some people apparently think. 
The ratio of cattle to people has 
been declining for five years, 
since 1953. This amounts to 
about 10 per cent, from 59% in 
1953 to less than 54 cattle per 
100 people this year. It is about 
time for cattle numbers to turn 
upward and we are at about the 
same stage in the cattle cycle as 
we were nine or ten years ago. 

Beef calves sold in 1957 be- 
fore November did not make 
their producers any money. The 
cumulative effects of 20-cent 
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calves in 1953, 1954, 1955 and 
1956 seriously hurt thousands of 
calf producers, big ones as well as 
little ones. Many of the remain- 
ing cowmen were badly dented, 
financially speaking, unless they 
had ‘auxiliary sources of income. 


Trend Is Now Upward 


Now the stage is set to replen- 
ish and expand cow herds. Total 
cattle numbers in the United 
States increased 4,000,000 head 
during 1950, 6,000,000 in 1951, 
and 6,000,000 more during 1952. 
Beef cow numbers jumped less 
than 16,000,000 head in 1949 to 
25,000,000 head in 1956, up 60 
per cent. We were down to less 
than 24,500,000 beef cows in the 
United States last January. But 
let us take it slower this time and 
lengthen this period of profitable 
cattle prices. That is my plea. 

A man with a good commer- 


NUMBER AND PURCHASING POWER OF BEEF CATTLE 
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cial cow herd should not keep 
back more than half of his heifer 
calves this fall or next unless 
he promises his wife that he will 
sell down to normal when he is 
offered $400 per head for springer 
cows. He will have to pay some 
income tax now and then but 
that is better than riding into 
the next slump with an over- 
expanded cow herd. In the mean- 
time, with only about three- 
fourths of a calf crop for sale as 
feeders, slaughter beef will be- 
come more scarce and higher in 
price. But that will be only tem- 
porary. This is a good time to 
sell old cows and upgrade the 
herd with top quality young re- 
placements. That is a statement 
that needs repetition and empha- 
sis. 





In 1948, it took 30 minutes of 
working time to buy a pound of 
meat. Now, it takes less than 
19 minutes. 





It is unfortunate that beef con- 
sumers are going to think and 
say hard, mean things about 
cattlemen during the next couple 
of years. And that is partially our 
fault. We have been supplying 
beef on the hoof at two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the cost of 
production for most of five years 
up until recently. A lot of people 
are going to turn to chicken and 
cheese because beef is scarce and 
high priced. And pork prices will 


HAPPY DAYS 








turn downward long before beef 
is cheap again. We should find 
some way to stabilize production 
more closely to the effective de- 
mand level than we do. We 
could do so with mutual bene- 
fit to both beef producers and 
beef consumers. But that is an- 
other story. Our public relations 
as an industry would improve 
even if we held beef prices at 
their present profitable level for 
a long period of time. 

The softening of cattle prices 
since April should not scare any- 
one. Feeders cashed a pot of 
money during the last half of 
1957 and the first quarter of 
1958. Therefore, they put a lot 
of cattle on feed in order to make 
two pots. When this excess is 
marketed, prices will again turn 
upward, and be higher next year 
and the next year. We have not 
yet experienced the effect that 
holding back heifer calves can be 
expected to have on beef supplies 
and beef prices. 


Two Pots and Two Myths 


There are a couple of popular 
misconceptions that need explod- 
ing. One is that cheap and plen- 
tiful feed is an important factor 
contributing to larger meat sup- 
plies and lower meat prices. Yes, 
feed is a factor but a minor one. 
From my experience in a group 
of banks that lend $100,000,000 
or more to cattlemen annually, 
I learn that stockmen make ani- 
mals unusually big when they 
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have to cash a loss. Slaughter 
cattle were above average weight 
early in 1956 because feeders 
would not market at unfavorable 
prices in the fall of 1955. Of 
course, the early 1956 market was 
worse and the losses larger be- 
cause of this unwillingness to ad- 
mit a mistake. Second, hogs were 
$28 four years ago, $10 to $12 
two years ago, and above $24 
again recently in response to the 
profit motive or lack of it, even 
though corn and other grains 
were in surplus throughout this 
period. 


Profits Determine 
Cowman's Decision 


A third example is that heifer 
calves will be retained in large 
numbers this fall regardless of 
feed and forage supplies. After 
a cow man cashes his steer calves 
this fall at 35 cents, more or less, 
and figures the additional in- 
come tax due on the sale of his 
heifers, he will decide to keep 
them in many instances. It is 
profits rather than feed supply 
that will largely determine his 
decision. 


Another bloomer is that with 
higher prices, beef will price it- 
self out of a market. That is 
true for some people, but con- 
sumers as a group spent more 
dollars for beef in 1951 with $40 
cattle than they did with $20 
cattle in 1956. And for good rea- 
sons. Some people have given up 
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the idea of getting rich on what 
they save on eating. Many can 
afford to buy beef regardless of 
price. Wide variations in the re- 
tail prices of beef are harmful 
to the largest possible demand 
for this delightful and delicious 
product—but I will take steak, 
medium rare. 


An Opportunity for Cattlemen 


I hope cattlemen generally rec- 
ognize that we are in a period of 
rapid change in the cattle bus- 
iness and also a period of cut- 
throat competition with other 
meat producers. Don’t fight ver- 
tical integration; just cooperate 
with the inevitable. In order to 
meet this competition, we must 
produce beef more economically, 
that is at lower cost per pound. 
The purebred breeders have an 
opportunity and a part to play 
in this move toward more effi- 
cient, quality beef production. 


We will need the product of 
100,000,000 head of cattle with- 
in three years. The current in- 
ventory of 94,000,000 head of 
cattle in the United States would 
be inadequate and insufficient to 
get the job done in 1961. But we 
will also need the good-doing 
kind of cattle that will produce 
beef most economically. That 
means more bulls, and cows too, 
with high rate-of-gain qualities. 
The price of breeding stock lags 
behind the price of slaughter ani- 
mals. Happy days are here again. 
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Report on Soybean Diseases 





OYBEAN diseases cause un- 
known yield damage. Brown 
spots on leaves may look harm- 
less, but they are probably a 
fungus chewing away your profits. 
There are three general groups 
of soybean plant diseases: 1. leaf 
spot diseases, 2. stem and root 
diseases, and 3. general diseases 
of the aerial parts. Control of 
some diseases is through crop ro- 
tation, resistant varieties, and 
sound, clean, adapted varieties. 
Bacterial blight is the most 
widespread soybean disease in In- 
diana and Illinois. Cool, rainy 
weather has favored its spread. 
Bacteria are seed-borne and also 
overwinter in the leaf residue. 


This disease is often the first 
leafspot type to appear on young 
plants. Small angular spots vary- 
ing from yellow to brown devel- 
op. The brown center of the 
spots is usually surrounded by a 
water-soaked area around the 
edges. 

The spots turn black. Then the 
infected tissue may become quite 


Those apparently harmless brown spots on 
the leaves can cost you plenty... 


Condensed from Prairie Farmer 


dry and drop out. Often infec- 
tion follows the leaf veins and 
gives a shredded effect. 


Checked by Hot Weather 


The disease is checked by hot 
weather. Rotation and disease- 
free seed are important in con- 
trol. Hawkeye is the only resist- 
ant recommended variety. 

Bacterial pustule, another leaf- 
spot disease, looks a great deal 
like bacterial blight. With pus- 
tule, reddish-brown specks ap- 
pear with yellow margins sur- 
rounding the raised centers on the 
upper surface of the leaf. 

The raised centers later rup- 
ture, spreading the bacteria. The 
big difference in pustule and 
blight is that blight has the nar- 
row water-soaked area around the 
center of the spot. 

Pustule control is by rotation. 
The bacteria is carried over in 
infected leaves and it may be 
borne on the seeds. 

Brown spot is an early leaf 
disease which attacks young soy- 
bean plants. Angular brown or 
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reddish-brown lesions appear un- 
der the leaf at the lower part 
of the plant. Defoliation starts at 
the base of the plant and works 
upward. 

Warm, moist weather and poor 
drainage favor the spread of 
brown spot. It overwinters in the 
plant refuse. Rotation plays a 
big role in its control. 





In Japan there is one cow 
for about every 413 people. In 
the United States there is one 
cow for each six people. 





Wildfire has created a great 
deal of concern within the past 
few years. It is distinguished from 
the other leaf spots by the prom- 
inent yellow halos with well- 
marked margins around a central 
area of dead leaf tissue. 


Wildfire appears to be associ- 
ated with bacterial pustule. 
Whenever an outbreak of pus- 
tule occurs, wildfire appears. No 
control is known yet, but breeders 
are working on resistant varieties. 

Frog-eye, which does not have 
much effect on late-maturing va- 
rieties, has had several sporadic 
outbreaks recently. The fungus is 
especially damaging in the south- 
ern counties of Illinois and Indi- 
ana. 

Symptoms are “frog-eye” spots 
of a gray-to-tan central area bor- 
dered by a narrow, darker, some- 
what purplish margin. Premature 
falling of leaves occurs with heavy 
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infestations. 

Diseased leaves and stems over- 
winter the fungus. When it ap- 
pears, rotation is one of the ef- 
fective controls. Frog-eye resist- 
ant varieties include Adams, Lin- 
coln; and Wabash. 

Downy mildew fungus disease 
is widespread but does not cause 
extensive damage. Small pale 
green spots become visible on the 
upper surface. Later they become 
gray to brown as the leaf tissue 
is killed. Grayish tufts of moldy 
growth develop on the under side 
of the leaf. 

Spreading occurs during high 
humidity after mid-summer. Ro- 
tation and clean seed are effec- 
tive control measures. Harosoy, 
Richland, Lincoln, and Clark are 
somewhat tolerant, but not re- 
sistant. 

Phytophora root and stem rot 
is of serious concern to soybean 
growers, especially Indiana grow- 
ers. The disease has caused mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of damage 
in northwest Ohio and parts of 
Indiana. 


This rot, like other stem and 
root rots, attacks the seedling. 
However, it continues to stunt 
and kill plants throughout the 
season. It starts with a black 
canker on the stem. In low spots 
yellowish stunted and dead plants 
appear. 

Harosy is the most susceptible 
variety. Monroe and Blackhawk 
show resistance to the threaten- 
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ing fungus. Indiana researchers 
are recommending Blackhawk 
and 70 per cent Harosy for in- 
fected areas. 

Brown stem rot fungus enters 
the plant through the root and 
lower stem. No signs of infection 
occur until mid-July when the 
stem splits lengthwise. A brown 
discoloration can be detected out- 
side the root and at the base of 
the stem. 

After August the leaf tissue 
turns brown, followed by wither- 
ing of the whole leaf which may 
appear as frost damage because 
it spreads over the field so rap- 
idly. 

The disease is soil borne. The 
only way to combat the fungus, 
until resistant varieties are de- 
veloped, is to rotate crops and not 
grow soybeans on the same 
ground more than once every 4 
or 5 years. 


Rhizoctonia root rot is an- 
other serious disease of the stem 
and root. The fungus causes a 
reddish-brown decay on the outer 
part of the root and the base of 
the stem of young plants. The 
plants wilt and die. This usually 
occurs along short sections of 
rows. Cool weather favors the 
disease. 


Worst Virus 


Bud blight is the most serious 
of the viruses that affect the aer- 
ial part of the soybean. It at- 
tacks plants throughout the grow- 
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ing season. The first symptom ap- 
pears on the young plants. 
Browning and curling of the ter- 
minal bud occurs to form a crook. 





A working man's 4!/, min- 
utes—about | per cent of the 
working day—will buy three 
glasses of milk. This food gives 
him 17 per cent of needed cal- 
ories or energy, 39 per cent of 
protein, 100 per cent of calci- 
um, 90 per cent of phosphorus, 
29 per cent of Vitamin A, 29 
per cent of thiamine, 78 per 
cent of riboflavin and up to 25 
per cent of Vitamin C required 
by the average male adult 
daily. 





The leaves below start show- 
ing rusty brown specks. An in- 
fected plant is stunted and pro- 
duces no seed. Late-season in- 
fections produce pods with either 
small or no seeds. Such duds are 
easily recognized by their green 
color after normal plants ma- 
ture. 

This disease has been most 
serious in southern Illinois and 
Indiana. It spreads from the edge 
of the field, suggesting that an in- 
sect may carry it. However, no 
insect has been found to be a 
carrier. No control measures are 
known. 


Stem Canker 


Stem canker has brought wide- 
spread damage to central and 
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northern Illinois and Indiana. cur on 10 to 20 per cent of the 
Dead plants, with leaves still at- field. The organisms overwinter 
tached are usually the first symp- on infected stems and seeds. 
toms of the disease and may be Recommended control measures 
observed in late July or early Au- are rotation every 4 or 5 years, 
gust. Close examination of the clean, seed, and complete plow- 
plant shows a brown girdled area ing under of the crop residue. 
on the lower stem. Pod and stem blight occurs 
when the soybean nears maturity. 

The waters of the Humboldt Because of its late appearance, 
River in Nevada flow for 300 _ little damage is done. The blight 
causes small fruiting bodies that 
appear on the stems and s of 
they are absorbed by deserts. * a infected plants. rhonda 
occur in down-the-row arrange- 

While the fungus seldom kills ments scattered irregularly over 
all the plants, the death may oc- _ the field. 






































miles but never get anyplace— 








New 1958 Yearbook of Agriculture 


The 1958 Yearbook of Agriculture has been released by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The title of the yearbook is “Land.” 


The 67 chapters in the 605-page illustrated volume were written 
by 93 authorities, who tell in nontechnical language how we ac- 
quired our domain; its importance in history; the extent and values 
of Indian, state, and public lands; uses and problems in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and each section of the continental United States; 
forested lands; and the acquisition of land for military purposes, 
highways, subdivisions, and airports. 


Other topics include the economic aspects of land tenure-types 
of ownership, valuation, appraisals, credit, insurance, buying and 
selling property, taxes, effects of farm programs, individual rights to 
control land, conservation, the real-estate market, and income from 
farmland. 


The Yearbook of Agriculture is a congressional document, and 
each senator and representative in Congress has a limited number 
of copies for distribution. Copies may be obtained from members 
of Congress as long as their supply lasts, or they may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $2.25 per copy. —Clemson College 
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N THE past thirty years, 

wheat yields in Ohio have in- 
creased more than 50 per cent. 
An interesting question arises as 
to how much of this increase has 
been due to new higher yielding 
varieties, and how much to im- 
proved cultural practices includ- 
ing the increased use of fertil- 
izers. 


For the five-year period 1922- 
1926 the average wheat yield for 
Ohio was 18 bushels per acre; 
from 1952 through 1956 it was 
27.2 bushels per acre. This was 
an increase of 9.2 bushels. 


New Varieties Better 


In the earlier period Ohio 
farmers were planting varieties 
like Poole, Fultz and Trumbull 
while recently Thorne, Butler 
and Seneca have made up the 
bulk of the Ohio crop. These 
varieties have all been grown at 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, in the same 


Wheat Yields 


Better varieties and improved cul- 
tural practices go together to boost 
yields... 


Condensed from 
Ohio Farm & Home Research 


C. A. Lamb 


tests for 15 years. The new va- 
rieties have yielded 25 per cent 
more than the old ones. There- 
fore better varieties have ac- 
counted for an increase of about 
4.5 bushels per acre, and better 
cultural practices for about 4.7 
bushels per acre over the past 30 
years. 

These figures are interesting 
because they indicate several im- 
portant things. First, the farm- 
er can expect to get as much 
or greater increase from adopt- 
ing good practices as he can from 
using better varieties. 

Of course, it costs money to 
to fertilize, considerably more 
than to change varieties once 
every few years. Nevertheless the 
yield increases obtained are large, 
and the costs are relatively small. 
It certainly pays to use fertilizer, 
lime, and good cultural practices. 
And independent of the better 
farming methods, better varieties 
can contribute a real and im- 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm and Home Research, Wooster, Ohie 
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portant yield increase. Further- 
more, the newer varieties stand 
better, and it is possible to use 
more fertilizer without so much 
danger of lodging. __ 

Suppose a 20-bushel wheat 
crop today just meets all costs 
of production. The farmer in 
the 1920’s got 18 bushels. If he 
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old practices. The calculated 
yield would then be 22.5 bushels, 
and the profit on the 2.5 bushels 
is $4.27. But the actual differ- 
ence the farmers did get between 
the 1920’s and the present was 
9.2 bushels per acre, and the ac- 
tual state average yield was 27.2 
bushels, leaving 7.2 bushels for 


































profit, or $12.60. 


The lesson is obvious. One 
must keep up with the times if 
he hopes to make the best profit. 
The new varieties cannot give 
their best return without proper 
culture, and the best of cultural 
practices are partially wasted un- 
less the best varieties are grown. 
Maximum returns can result only 
when all factors in production are 
given proper consideration. 


was still growing the same va- 
rieties and using the same prac- 
tices he would still be getting 18 
bushels—and losing money. If 
he had adopted the newer prac- 
tices, but kept the old varieties 
his yield would be 22.7 bushels, 
leaving 2.7 bushels for profit. If 
wheat is valued at $1.75 per 
bushel his profit is $4.72 per acre. 


Now suppose he grew the new- 
er varieties, but maintained his 





Private Calf Stalls Called a Necessity 


Individual stalls for young dairy calves are a must in a suc- 
cessful calf raising program, according to T. C. Blalock, North 
Carolina dairy specialist. Stalls reduce the chance of spreading dis- 
ease and help avoid the chance of calves sucking undeveloped udders 
after their feeding of milk, he says. 


Tie stalls are satisfactory until calves are eight to 10 weeks 
old. After they reach this age, they do better with room to exer- 
cise. A hay rack and feed box in front of the calves encourages 
them to eat hay and calf starter earlier. 


Dryness and freedom from drafts are of major importance in 
calf care, says Blalock. If the calves are dry, they can withstand 
quite low temperatures. Cleanliness also is important. He suggests 
you clean each pen before placing a new calf in it. Or if you are 
using portable pens, they should be moved to a new area. A dis- 
infecting white paint may be used to reduce the chance of infecting 
the new calf. —North Carolina Extension 














Are Rotations Obsolete in the South? 





T USED to be that you were 

downright backward if you 
didn’t use a systematic rotation 
in your crop farming. Nowadays, 
you may be downright backward 
if you do. One thing that has 
happened is that commercial fer- 
tilizers have become so cheap and 
so efficient they’ve threatened to 
put soil-building crops out of 
business as nitrogen-suppliers. 

There have been other reasons 
for using rotations: 


® Erosion control, particularly 
if the rotation includes a legume 
or sod crop. 

@ Better control of some in- 
sects and plant diseases. 
@ Improvement in 

condition of the soil. 


The first of these other rea- 
sons is still a good one, no doubt 
about it. There’s nothing better 
than a dense cover of close-grow- 
ing legumes or grasses to hold 
down soil. Almost as good is a 
heavy growth of vegetation stirred 
into the topsoil. 

The second reason is doubtful 


the sod 


Grandpa may have been half right when he 
said crop rotations were just a fad... 


Condensed from Farm and Ranch 


nowadays—at least, in the cotton- 
growing Southeast. Except for 
“rare” crop pests—like cyst nem- 
atode and witchweed—rotation 
isn’t much help in keeping down 
the major pests of cotton, corn 
and small grains. In fact, a ro- 
tation can sometimes make pest 
problems much worse! 


For a long time, everyone 
thought the third reason—soil- 
conditioning—was important. But 
for most of the cotton Southeast 
—it’s now looking doubtful. One 
reason it’s so hard to condition 
soil with legumes or other humus- 
supplying crops in the rotation: 
Organic matter lasts such a short 
time in warm, wet Southern soils. 


At Mississippi’s Delta Branch 
Experiment Station, at Stoneville, 
for example, short rotations— 
with a winter legume between 
summer row crops each year— 
are the only kind that have ever 
been considered practical. The 
station’s superintendent, William 
Giles, and other agronomists have 
been comparing the results of 


Reprinted by permission from Farm and Ranch, 318 Murfreesboro Road, Nashville, Tennessee 
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winter legume cover crops on cot- 
ton plots for 30 years. The physi- 
cal properties (condition, tilth, 
etc.) of the soil in the plots 
which have had winter cover 
crops year after year are actually 
no better than the soil where 
there has been nothing but con- 
tinuous cotton! 





Weight watchers will be in- 
terested to know that dairy 
foods — while they furnish so 
much in the way of needed 
nutrients—account for only one 
sixth of the food energy of our 
nation's diet. In other words, 
they're packed with nutrition 
per calorie. 





However, when the winter leg- 
umes are allowed to mature 
(rather than being turned under 
in time to plant cotton), Giles 
points out, the condition and tilth 
of the soil are improved. 

What about rotating legumes 
on cash-crop land for supplying 
the nitrogen? The idea has lost 
out as Southeastern farmers have 
learned how profitable it is to use 
high rates of nitrogen — much 
more than legumes can supply— 
and as commercial nitrogen fer- 
tilizer has become cheaper. In 
the cotton-winter legume plots at 
the Delta Branch Station, the 
continuous cotton plots getting 
commercial nitrogen have con- 
sistently outyielded the winter 
legume plots. 
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Considering the cost and 
trouble of growing the winter 
legume, Giles concludes that “we 
can’t recommend the widespread 
planting of winter legumes for 
the Delta.” 

However, Alabama Experiment 
Station agronomist J. T. Cope, 
Jr., points to a different story 
for his state (and probably for 
similar areas of adjoining states). 
Alabama research shows that the 
cost of producing winter legumes 
is less than the cost of the com- 
mercial fertilizer it would take to 
furnish the same amount of nit- 
rogen—80 pounds or so per acre 
—that comes from a good winter 
legume. 

Cope has figured up the cost 
of commercial nitrogen fertilizer 
(in solid form) at $8 to $12, to 
get 60 pounds per acre of actual 
nitrogen. But the cost of grow- 
ing winter legumes to produce 
about the same amount of nitro- 
gen for a corn crop would be 
only $4 to $6 under Alabama 
conditions, Cope estimates. So 
the cost of the legumes is $4 to 
$6 an acre less than the cost of 
the commercial fertilizer to get 
the same results. 


In the Alabama tests, corn fol- 
lowing a winter legume (vetch or 
clover) made yields as good as or 
better than corn which got all 
of its nitrogen (80 pounds per 
acre actual nitrogen) from com- 
mercial fertilizer. However, Cope 
points out that it’s hard to do the 
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same thing with cotton, because 
the winter legume has to be seed- 
ed too late in the fall to do much 
good after the cotton. 





By 1975 it is estimated that 
American farmers will use be- 
tween 10 and 12 million tons of 
fertilizer as plant nutrients, an 
increase of 75 to 100 per cent 
over that now used. 





In the Mississippi Delta, Giles 
has observed that alternating cot- 
ton with corn (no winter legume 
between crops) sometimes pro- 
duces better yields than contin- 
uous cotton. But it’s not “rota- 
tion” benefits; it’s unused (carry- 
over) nitrogen fertilizer left over 


from the corn crop (because corn 
is usually heavily fertilized in the 
area) and picked up by the cot- 
ton crop. 


The way it adds up, for most 
of the cotton Southeast: On 
farms with a limited acreage of 
first class land, it’s probably wise 
to grow the cash row crops on 
it, every year, and keep your 
second-class land for legume, pas- 
ture and small grain crops, every 
year. A big exception may be 
where it is practical to get a good 
growth of winter legumes be- 
tween corn crops. Otherwise, 
grandpa may have been half 
right when he said that crop ro- 
tations were just a fad. 





Farm Corporations Favored in New Tax Law 


Farm families using a corporation form of organization for 
their business may find a favorable change in the new tax law, ac- 
cording to N. G. P. Krausz, University of Illinois professor of agri- 


cultural law. 


Under the new law, the corporate tax of 30 per cent can be 


avoided. 
the corporation. 


In its place the shareholders report all the income from 


Krausz reports that many farm families have asked about in- 


corporating their farm businesses. 
organization has real advantages in some cases. 
transfer of ownership by means of stock ‘shares. 
operation in case a shareholder leaves the business or dies. 


He points out that corporate 
It permits a simple 
There is continuous 
Fringe 


benefits are also possible that are not available to the individual 


proprietor or to a partnership. 


Krausz has just recently completed a new circular, “Corporations 
in the Farm Busimess.” Copies are available from any Illinois county 
farm advisor or from the College of Agriculture at Urbana. 


—University of Illinois 
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Don't lose important records, use this new meth 


NEW FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME FILES 


. 8 files of your choice, only $2.95 postpaid. 


Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and 
handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense 
records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- 
tion books, crop and livestock records, etc. Made of 
white-lined cardboard covered with leather-like, forest 
green paper. Shipped folded flat. Look fine on your 
office or home bookshelves. Available with printed 
labels at right. Size 2" thick by 10" high by 7" deep. 
Specify files desired by number. Send check to ad- 1 





dress below. 4) 
Especially for Farmer's Digest — by 
Special file holds one year of Farmer's 15 

Digest. Makes a 1000-page, complete- 16 

ly indexed library of a one 17 

year subscription. Has ad- 18 

_ ee, vantages over binding that 19 
costs $4.00 per year. Or- 20 

3 a A: der with other files listed 21 
— id is at right or send 50¢ for 22 
one file, $1 for three. 23 


CENOUVAWN= 


FILES AVAILABLE 


(Order by number) 


. Contents: 
. Agricultural Bulletins 
. Machinery Manuals 


(You fill in) 


Swine Records 


. Crop and Field Records 
. Paid Bills and Receipts 
. Unpaid Bills, 
. Livestock Records 

. Cow Production Records 
. Farmer's Digest 

. Reader's Digest 

. National Geographic 

. Breeding Records 
. Soll Records 

. Poultry Records 
. Social Security 
. 4-H Records 

. F. F. A. Records 
. Veterinary information 
. Government Programs 
. Cancelled Checks 

. Kitchen File 

. Comic Books 


Receipts 


Records 


Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





A fine sign builds prestige for you and your farm, helps you sell 
breeding stock, dresses up your place. Sign illustrations are in full 
coler, accurately painted to represent true-type animals. All signs 
24” by 30”. Furnished with bracket illustrated. All you need is a 
sign post. To order, take your choice of one of these aitractive 
ilustrations painted in beautiful colors: 


Guernsey Angus Rhode Island Red 
Jersey Shorthorn Hereford Hog 
Holstein Polled Shorthorn Hampshire Sheep 
Ayrshire Milking Shorthorn General Stock farm, 

Leghorn Rooster showing ear of corn, 
Brown Swiss Turkey Gobbler hog and beef cow. 
Hereford White Holland Turkey 


Price below includes painting up to 20 letters of your name or farm 
name on each side. For extra letters for longer names, add 20¢ each. 
Shipped express charges collect. For sign complete, send only $18.95 
with your order. No C.O0.Ds. To reflectorize the lettering on both 
sides of your sign, add $4.00 to price above. 


FARM SIGNS, Box 150 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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YOUR NAME HERE 











Your Choice 

of Beautiful, 
True-Type 

Color Illustration 



































Let Your 
Bank Keep 








Your Books 





New farm bookkeeping 
system makes your bank 
book a record of farm 
income and cash expenses 

. your check book a 
record of other farm ex- 
penses. You save time 
and taxes... 


Here's a new idea that lets you do 
your farm record keeping when you 
“darn well" feel like it. It gets you 
away from being a bookkeeper every- 
day of the year... yet accurately 
records information you must have to 
make money farming and avoid pay- 
ing taxes you don't owe. 


Secret of the new system—''lt lets 
your bank keep your books." It pro- 
vides a special farm bank deposit or 
pass book that you can substitute 
for the bank book you now use. In 
this new bank book, you or the teller 
have ample space to record where 
your deposits come from and what 
you sell, At the end of the year, a 
complete record of your farm income 
is ready to transfer to your Easy-Way 
Account Book. 

For cash purchases which are easily 
forgotten and difficult to prove, spe- 
cial forms are provided in the Easy- 
Way Deposit Book. 





Above: 
income figures from the Easy Way 
Bank Book to the Account Book. 


it's fast and easy to transfer 
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Above: It's even easier pelle 


a 
onary and indisputable record rd of 
your farm expenses as you go 
the year. Just me what Ave J — ° 
anyway... on 
the check or the ae = teu 
or paid for. Leter transfer - 
mation to the Expense Heol of 
your Easy Way agony Book. Again, 


you automatically get the 
quired for your income tax 


ii 


Have a complete accounting of 
your farm business or only that re- 
quired for your tax return. One farm 
family, using a similar system, fig- 
ured time spent paid them $25.00 an 
hour. Start the new year right. Order 
your Easy-Way System today. Your 
money back if you aren't completely 
satisfied. New low price only $1.95. 
(Note: New Account Books supplied without 
= binding 1 a. “gg A 8 
$1.95 from we ola $2.99 price.) endian 
Send your order to— 


FARMER'S DIGEST 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

















Please read this to find out how you can keep up with all the 
puzzling new developments in agriculture. 


Are yours satisfactory? Have you wondered how you can best be 
repared to meet the challenge of the future? ould it help you 
OW [and in the years ahead) to have information on: 


Marketing Management 
Production Machinery 
Fertilizers Credit 
Buildings Irrigation 
Animal Health Income Tax 


Since 1938 the DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST has helped clients 
make more money by pointing out ways to profit or save on the sub- 
jects listed above. The DIGEST, a private publication, is anxious to 
prove that it can be of value to you, too. So here's an open 
invitation... 


Send today for 


FREE sample reports! 


By return mail, you'll be sent the latest issue of “When to Sell & 
Buy," the DIGEST's famous outlook page ... plus four or more 
other current reports. Please print your name on card or letter, and 
mail it right away. (Offer good in U.S. and Canada exclusively.) 


: D AN: a AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


5142 Delmar Box 7332 St. Louis 8, Mo. 


REMINDER: Write today for the free reports. There's 
no obligation . . . . and you'll be pleasantly surprised! 





















